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Mathematical Models for use in Insect Pest Control 
By Kennetu E. F. Watt 


Statistical Research and Services 
Research Branch, Ottawa, Canada 


1. INTRODUCTION 


No satisfactory comprehensive mathematical model has ever been developed 
to account for changes i in the abundance of a specific natural population of insects 
or other pests. It is interesting for two reasons that such a model has never been 
developed. First, it would be very useful, as we shall show in the next section. 
Second, methods of constructing mathematical population models have been clear 
to some workers for over three decades (e.g. Thompson, 1924; Lotka, 1925, 
Volterra, 1926; Bailey, 1931; Kostitzin, 1939). Many other scientists, aware of 
models being developed by theoreticians, have repeatedly urged that data be 
collected and analyzed with a view to verifying the assumptions on which 
deductively- -derived equations were based. 

For example, in the foreword to Gause’s (1934) book, Raymond Pearl stressed 
that the struggle for existence described by Darwin was a matter of population 
dynamics, then wrote as follows. “If ever an idea cried and begged for experi- 
mental testing and development, surely it was this one. Yet the whole array of 
experimental and statistical attempts in all these years to produce some significant 
new evidence about the nature and consequences of the struggle for existence is 
pitifully meager”. It is noteworthy that Pearl didn’t mention the most difficult 
problem of all, that of analyzing natural populations. The progress of work in 
population dynamics was correctly assessed by Leslie (1946) in a review of 
d’Ancona’s (1942) book surveying population theory. Leslie noted that field 
studies verifying the mathematical reasoning occupied only 14 pages of d’Ancona’s 
341 page book, and that there was an essentially unbridged gap between the 
mathematician and the experimentalist. He concluded that the gap would remain 
until biological work in population dynamics was developed much further, and 
noted, “It is an amusing, and a far from unprofitable speculation to consider the 
way in which theoretical physics might have developed if only an occasional 
experiment had been done”. 

As of the present, a great deal more has been accomplished on the mathe- 
matical and experimental approaches to population dynamics, but work on 
populations in their natural surroundings is still relatively unevolved, with certain 
exceptions. Fish population dynamics is becoming a highly sophisticated science 
(e.g. Beverton and Holt, 1957; Bishop, 1959; Paloheimo, 1958; Ricker, 1958; 
Schaefer, 1957). Sampling, and matters relating to life tables are being carefully 
analyzed by some entomologists (e.g. LeRoux and Reimer, 1959; Morris, 1955, 
1957, 1960; Morris and Miller, 1954). 

However, there is still no model anywhere in the literature of population 
dynamics that comes remotely close to simulating the following features of an 
insect population’s environment. 
|. There exist a great array of factors relevant to population dynamics of the 
pest, each having constantly-changing variate-values. 

2. Subtle interrelations of varying types occur among factors, and between the 
pest itself and its regulating factors. One example will suffice to illustrate the sort 
of interactions that can occur. It now seems reasonably certain that the effect of 
insecticides is governed by temperature (Pradhan and Srivastata, 1956; Pruthi, 
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1956a, b). However, it is also known that temperature, host density and parasite 
density all interact to regulate parasite oviposition rate. (Burnett, 1954, 1956). 
Hence, temperature, insecticide concentration, host density and parasite density 
all interact to control survival of a host. 

3. Many factors regulating insect populations operate via more than one causal 
pathway. Temperature is typical of these. It can act directly on the pest, as a 
high or low lethal temperature. Also, in addition to its actions mentioned in 2 
above, it can change development rate and therefore the time during which a pest 
is vulnerable to predators and parasites of a particular stadium. 

Further, best control procedure from one short or long-term point of view 
may not be best from some other short- or long-term point of view. For 
example, spray treatment dosages must be carefully regulated so the chemical does 
not have deleterious side-effects on beneficial flora and fauna, and does not leave 
ever-accumulating residues that can poison man. Also, economic considerations 
place restrictions on the ultimate solution of the control problem. 

It is not surprising that control of insects of any other pests is at present 
almost entirely an ad hoc procedure. Probably the efficiency, expense and 
permanency of currently employed control practices are all capable of con- 
siderable improvement. This improvement could be achieved if pest control 
became more scientific (i.e. practised according to principles embodying insight 
into the dynamics of pest populations). 

Two kinds of problems confront us if we wish to employ mathematical 
models as a tool in economic entomology. 

The first type might be referred to as general problems. For example, how, 
in principle does one go about —_—— a model from a body of data? What 
is the most efficient way to organize field sampling with a view to providing data 
from which to construct a model? What use are mathematical models, and how, 
in principle can we use them to attain various practical ends? 

Secondly, we are confronted with a host of specific problems whenever we 
attempt to work out a model for a particular organism. These specific problems 
will relate to details of strategy to be used in sampling the organism, and par- 
ticulars of mathematical procedures by which we express in equation form the 
effects of independent variables on dependent variables. For example, how should 
we express the effect of density on fecundity, of temperature and humidity on 
freezing, activity and development rate, and parasite densities on numbers para- 
sitized? There is a growing literature on such specific problems and proposed 
solutions. However, the field is rapidly becoming more sophisticated, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that all, or almost all the equations currently in use 
for handling specific phenomena will soon be replaced by more insightful versions. 
For this reason, any discussion of general problems will rapidly become rather 
dated if current specific equations (herein called sub-sub-models) for particular 
phenomena are woven too tightly into the fabric of the central argument. 

This manuscript is intended only as a discussion of the aforementioned 
general problems. Specific forms of equations for particular phenomena have 
been used as sparingly as possible, and are intended only as illustrations of general 
points. 

It is apparent by now, that in the next decade the whole array of field 
biological sciences on which economic entomology feeds will evince a much 
greater application of mathematics. This is exceedingly heartening, because the 
history of physics teaches us that a judicious blend of deduction and induction 
constitutes the scientific procedure most conducive to a rapid evolution of our 
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insight into nature. Theoretical work gives direction to the field work; empirical 
studies make the assumptions of the theoretical work more nearly realistic. Either 
without the other can become sterile, and can lead to painfully slow progress 
characterized by much time wasted following up blind alleys. 


The primary aim in presenting the proposals in this paper has been to clarify 
the logical relationships between the data which the field biologist collects and the 
uses to which these data can be put, and to spell out the procedures by which the 
data can be put to these uses. A secondary aim is to familiarize economic 
entomologists with the literature of mathematics and statistics which is most 
useful for analysis of a typical pest problem. 


The reader may wonder at this point if models of sufficient complexity to 
describe the subtleties of the field situation can ever be created and handled 
economically, 

However, models of considerable sophistication have already been developed 
to describe marine fisheries (Beverton and Holt, 1957), growth of an organism 
(Weiss and Kavanau, 1957), the growth of bacterial populations (Moser, 1958), 
epidemic behavior (Bailey, 1957), evolution of a population (Wright, 1937), and 
physiological and biochemical processes (Johnson et al, 1954). Many of these 
models have been demonstrated to be realistic. (The aforementioned six publica- 
tions collectively provide an excellent introduction to the spectrum of mathe- 
matical methods that have been employed to develop and solve models for 
biological phenomena). 

Furthermore, highly complex problems of all types are becoming increasingly 
susceptible to solution with the growing availability of high-speed stored-program 
electronic computers (e.g. Box and Coutie, 1956) and extensions of existing 
branches of mathematics and statistics. In particular, since 1951 there has been 
very rapid development of a branch of mathematics invented specifically to deal 
with problems analogous to those in economic entomology. I refer to mathemat- 
ical programming (Koopmans, 1951; Vajda, 1956; Bellman, 1957; Vazsonyi, 1958; 
Dorfman, Samuelson and Solow, 1958). 

The development of entomology in general and applied entomological 
research teams in particular is characterized by a tendency to fragmentize. What 
started as an investigation by a single field ecologist often evolved into a team 
project with ecologists, physiologists, biochemists, toxicologists, nutritionists, 
statisticians and other specialists participating. However, ty ically, no one on 
such teams is responsible for fitting all the resulting research findings together in 
a form which produces a model useful for yielding precise quantitative insight 
into optimum control. It would appear that the time for such synthesis is long 
overdue. 


2. THE NEED FOR MATHEMATICAL MODELS OF PEST POPULATION 
DYNAMICS 


Developing and processing suitably realistic mathematical models of insect 
pest population dynamics is a time-consuming and expensive business, particularly 
when the cost of electronic computation is considered. Hence it behooves this 
author to explain in unambiguous terms how the payoff from such activity 
justifies the attendant expenditure of effort and money. 

The first use of a mathematical model is that it can show how to get best 
possible control, for any set of weather conditions, using control agents and tech- 
niques already available. If survival of a pest was governed by only one factor, 
we could make a graph of “proportion surviving” against values of the factor, and 
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find the value which minimizes survival, by inspection and interpolation. How- 
ever, typically survival is under the influence of several factors, and the graphical 
method does not suffice. Hence mathematical methods of determining how to 
minimize survival must be used. Such methods are outlined in chapter 6. The 
more complex the control problem, the more likely we are to need mathematical 
tools to provide objective answers as to the best control procedure. With 
evidence of insecticide resistance constantly accumulating (Brown, 1958), it 
becomes clear that future control programs are likely to be quite sophisticated. 
We can expect to see balanced control using diseases plus insecticides, ento- 
mophagous insects plus insecticides and all three together, perhaps in conjunction 
with a cultural control program. It will be difficult to make intelligent decisions 
about the best procedure to follow, using only ad hoc decision-making rules. 

Mathematical models can aid in the search for still better control agents than 
those currently available. In the first place, a model can be used in conjunction 
with the analysis of variance to determine which factors are indeed regulating the 
pest population, and hence are most worthy of further study. Secondly, a model 

can help us to see which particular attributes of a factor make the factor i import- 

ant, and determine the degree of importance as a regulating agent. In any in- 
stance we would procede as follows. First, we would arrive at a particular 
mechanistic model to express the effect of a given factor or factors (e.g. Watt, 
1959a, 1960). Second, we would use statistical procedures such as those outlined 
by Watt, 1959a, to obtain appropriate parameter values for an array of cases. 
Third, we would try to relate the parameter values to some underlying measurable 
biological variable. Now knowing the underlying variable that regulates effec- 
tiveness of a factor, we can begin a systematic search for a most effective 
version of a factor. For example, if we discover that a constant measuring search- 
ing efficiency in an attack equation is indeed a measure of the relative size of two 
organs in the entomophagous species, we merely hunt for that species which ac- 
cording to the equation has the optimum relative size. A case in point concerns 
the toxicity of DDT-analogues. If we do not understand why one analogue is 
more toxic than another, we must find the best analogue by trial and error. This 
is not science, which procedes via a rational alternation of guessing and testing. 
If, on the other hand, we find out the relationship between molecular con- 
figuration and toxicity, as Riemschneider (1954) has done, then we can easily 
extrapolate to the characteristics of the most toxic analogue. 

A mathematical model can clarify research objectives, by showing what 
variables need to be measured, and how, when and where they should be 
measured. For example, wind and rain can both drive insects off plants, either 
killing them in the process or starving them to death by taking them too far from 
their food for them to get back. However, there are quite different techniques 
for measuring, and expressing the effect of, each of wind and rain. Wind can be 
measured as miles of wind per hour, or maximum gust velocity within an hour. 
Rain can be measured as inches per 24 hours, or maximum drop velocity within a 
24 hour period. Also, we can work with the measurement for the whole 24 hour 
period, or just a segment of the period, such as the daylight hours, or the hours 
when it was hot enough to maintain active feeding. Which measure of such 
variables is best may be determined very quickly using a model. The best 
measure is that which produces the highest partial correlation coefficient. If 
some important, underlying but unmeasured variable is having an effect, we can 
see clues to this fact in significant F-ratios for intermediate causes under regulation 
of this primary cause. In short, work with models can be a valuable, objective 
tool for guiding basic research into the most fruitful channels. 
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Finally, the history of physics has taught us that one of the most important 
consequences of model-building is that we may discover princip'es that are 
reasonable , but come as somewhat of a surprise. For example, this author, like 
many others, has wondered what it is in the environment of a pest that imposes 
the environment’s carrying capacity for parasites. There are cases in nature 
where parasite population density seems to rise only to a certain level, as if it had 
encountered a ceiling of some sort. However, study of the equations in Watt, 
1959a, shows that such ceilings need not be a function of the environment at all. 
In fact, the carrying capacity of an area for entomophagous insects can be due 
merely to intraspecific competition amongst such insects. 


3. AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF DEVELOPING A MODEL 


Before becoming engulfed in the mathematical, statistical and data-handling 
procedures by which a model is developed, let us chart an outline of our goal and 
the procedure by which we shall attain it. Initially, we will use a one-generation- 
per-year insect as illustrative material. 


SYMBOLS 

N. the density (number per unit area) of adult pests present im- 
mediately prior to oviposition in year t (it is assumed throughout 
that we mean one particular pest species). 

Ni. the density of adult pests present at the corresponding time in 
yeart+ l. 

: the trend index of the pest from the time N; is assessed to the 
time N,.: is estimated. 

X, the variate value for the i th factor regulating numbers of the 
pest during the intervalttot-+ 1. | 

P, the proportion of N, that are females and oviposit in t. 

F, the mean fecundity in t. 

Sz proportion of eggs surviving to eclosion. 

sce arog Sv: survival of first..... sixth instar larvae. 

Sp survival of pupae. 

Sa survival of adults up to and including the time adults Oviposit 
int+ 1. 

We seek an equation 

Treat = net = £ (Xi, Xs, ., Xi, -, Xe). (1) 


+%¢ 


Only some of the n independent variables are subject to control by man, and 
others, such as those which describe weather, are not. By placing commas 
between the X,’s we indicate that we are not making any a priori assumptions 
about the pattern of interaction; we expect that it will not be possible to split the 
function into a sum or product of several functions, each independent of the 
others. Equation (1) may have side conditions (constraints) which are linear or 
non-linear, equational or inequational (of form X: > a), or it may describe 
allocation of control agents at successive points in time. The form of the side 
conditions will determine the mode of solution, and this matter will be discussed 
in chapter 6. 

The problem of economic entomology, stated in terms of (1), is as follows. 
Given an array of variate-values for the subset of the X,’s uncontrollab!e by man, 
(e.g. weather factors), what values should be selected for the remaining X,’s over 
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which he does have control (e.g. stand factors, entomophagous insects and 
chemicals)? Equation (1) may be conceived as the locus of a point in n-space. 
In any given year, the positions which the trend index can take in this n-dimen- 
sional hypersurface are restricted by weather, and possibly certain other factors 
(e.g. stand factors in a forest). Given such restriction, what can man do to 
minimize the trend index? To answer this question for any pest, we must 
proceed to develop the form of (1), as completely as we can. 

The most immediately obvious point to a biologist is that equation (1) needs 
to be carefully structured in phenological time, as opposed to chronological time. 
This is because the effect which a factor has on a population depends on when 
that factor operates relative to the maturation of individua's in the population. 
For example, heavy wind gusts are invariably important if they occur at a certain 
stage in development of some forest insect larvae (i.e. when tiny caterpillars are 
migrating, by dangling at the end of a silk thread). Knowing only that the gusts 
occurred in the last two weeks of June does not supply the necessary information. 
Similarly, egg predators and parasites will no longer be important to the pest 
species when it hatches. Young fruit insect larvae are safe from spiders once 
inside the fruit. 

Hence we need to structure (1) as in (2) 

Text: = PF SeSr PSS rite tah Sin magia duane ey 


Hereinafter (2) will be referred to as the model. Each letter of (2) may be 
equated to a sub-model, as in (3). 


Sr = fe (e&Xi, ~ ; EXn) aaa nea: devices Oh (3 


In (3), fe stands for the survival function for eggs, and eX, denotes the 
variate value for the i th independent variable which can cause mortality when it 
operates during the egg stage. 

Finally, equations such as (3) can be further broken down into sub-sub- 
models which are structural terms describing the operation of individual regu- 
lating factors during a stage in the pest’s life cycle. These terms may include 
more than one variable, since, for example, temperature, humidity, parasite density 
and host density all regulate the numbers attacked by each parasite species. 

We now proceed to the problem of obtaining the structural form and para- 
meter values for sub-sub-models, and fitting these together in a biologically 
appropriate fashion to form the sub-models. _, 

Preliminary testing to get a rough idea as to the form of the sub-model and 
sub-sub-models involves a great deal of sorting, as will be described hereinafter. 
Hence processing is facilitated at the outset if the data are transferred to decks 
of cards. If up to 1,000 units of data are to be sorted, hand-sorting cards may be 
adequate. For 1,000-3,000 cards, a needle-sorting card system may be most 
efficient, and for over 3,000 units of data, electro-mechanica'ly sorted punched 
cards may be best. These figures are very rough, and will be modified by the 
number of items in a unit of data, and the complexity of the subsequent cal- 
culations to be performed on each unit. (Two sizes of printed hand-sort cards, 
with spaces for 18 and 34 variables, are available to personnel of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture from the author). In the case of punched cards, 
enough reference data should be punched on to each card to identify it completely 
if it should become mixed with some other deck of cards. Such mixing can occur 
very easily in a room where millions of cards are stored and hand!ed. 

We shall illustrate our remarks on the coding of relevant data onto cards by 
referring to a simple card (Fig. 1). This card does not correspond to any real 
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PEST SURVIVAL | DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY WIND 
DENSITY Ny OF PRED- |OF PRED- |OF PRED- |OF PARA- GUST 
AT ty: Ny “Ny ATOR #1 ATOR #2 ATOR #3 SITE #1 INDEX 

AT ty AT ty AT ty AT ty 





sty | ORCHARD TREATMENT | {ouRs 





AT to: No (SPRAY SCHEDULE) ;,To +,’ 
THIS INCHES 
SAMPLING OF RAIN, 
DATE: t, t, TO t, 
PLOT YEAR 
LAST TOPO- ISOLATION | DISPER- FOOD TEMPER- MEAN 
SAMPLING | GRAPHY OF SION QUALITY ATURE RELATIVE 
DATE: t, ORCHARD | OF FOOD INDEX INDEX HUMIDITY, 
PLANTS t, TOt, 








Fig. 1. Sample code used to enter data onto hand sort card. 


situation of which the author is aware, but contains a variety of variables deliber- 
ately selected to illustrate various methods of coding data. One deck of cards 
will be required for each stadium of the pest. 

Population estimates of the pest and its entomophagous controls should be 
obtained using sampling schemes as explained by Morris (1955). With respect 
to predators, different ages of predators (e.g. ny mphal and adult Hemiptera) have 

age-specific consumption rates, and should be recorded and coded on the cards 
separately. 

For parasites, the measurements of the pertinent variables required in the 
following analysis are not the effects of the variables, but rather the appropriate 
values for the variables themselves. That is, if the mortality due to Glypta fumi- 
feranae was .20 and the density of this parasite was 146,000 per acre, figures of 
the latter type are the ones that must be entered into the equation. The reason 
for this is that the .20 is not only a function of (determined by) the parasite 
popu'ation density, but also the host density, and possibly other factors such as 
the total physiologically relevant heat during the searching period. Hence, it is 
relatively useless as an index of year-to-year changes in parasite abundance, and 
should not be used unless the density figure i is unavailable. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the appropriate measure is simply not 
obtainable. For example, a species may be highly secretive in habit, or may 
inhabit niches inaccessible to samplers, or there may be other technical difficulties, 
as in studying a virus epidemic. There are two sorts of indirect methods for 
assessing the mortality factor in such cases. In the case of parasites, for example, 
if a parasite has only one host, or is largely confined to one host, a rough measure 
of the parasites available to attack this host generation is the density of the last 
host generation multiplied by its percentage parasitism due to the species in 
question. A second method, which might be called “short-circuiting” is useful 
in handling disease statistically. Suppose we diagram a possible causal system 


(Fig. 2). 
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ULTIMATE HOST 
EFFECT: ome 
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INCREASED INCREASED “aw INCREASED 
REEEDIATE PATHOGEN| |NUMBER OF PATHOGEN HOST 
CAUSES VIRULENCE PATHOGENS DISSEMINATION SUSCEPTIBILITY 
REPEATED NATURAL INCREASED HOST SUBJECTED 
PASSAGE OF PATHOGEN VECTOR TO INCREASED 
THROUGH SUCCESSIVE DENSITY STRESS DUE TO 
HOST INDIVIDUALS INCREASED RIGOUR 
OF ENVIRONMENT 
STARVATION 
ULTIMATE INCREASED ad 
H 
CAUSES: DENSITY 











[CHANGE IN 
WEATHER 











Fig. 2. Possible system of causal pathways by which effect of disease on survival is regulated. 


While the four immediate causes which may determine effectiveness of a 

pathogen may not be readily measurable, they, in turn, are the effects of other 
causes, say weather and host density. Hence we may be able to omit disease 

factors from our equations, and express host survival as a function of the factors 
which affect it indirectly by affecting disease. Indeed, it is difficult to know a 
priori precisely how to diagram a causal system for an epizootic wave, or which 
variables to code, since insight into insect ‘epidemiology 1 is in an embryonic state 
(Steinhaus, 1954). 

Wind gust index*, dispersion of food plants, isolation or orchard and topo- 
graphy are all coded, since some combination of these will determine mortality 
due to being blown off the host plant. In connection with the coding of such 
variables, two comments seem relevant. First, a scheme can be devised for 
quantifying any qualitative variable, such as tepography. Such schemes will be 
illustrated in forthcoming publications of the Green River spruce budworm group 
(Morris and Miller, 1954). Second, where a variable has been measured as a 
number, this number should be entered on the card. To use a numerical code in 
place of a number is to make inefficient use of available information. 

Table I illustrates inefficient use of data. In this case, the raw population 
densities should be entered on cards. Which data, and how many variables are 
coded must depend on the knowledge field biologists have of their pest’s ecology. 
For example, 7 pesuaiee 1 on the card in Fig. 1 searched for and attacked 2nd instar 
hosts, but parasite larvae were not fatal until the 6th host instar, then the relevant 
independent variable is the parasite density which the host was exposed to during 
its 2nd instar. 

One further point needs to be made in connection with entering the data on 
cards. The time interval between sampling may be long, and predator densities 
can change rapidly through the interval. In such cases, rather than developing 

*Most anemometers measure miles of wind per hour, but maximum gust velocity, probably a more 


biologically-relevant variable, is measured by a Dines anemometer, an Aerovane (Bendix-Friez Instrument 
Co., Baltimore 4, Md.), or a Beckman Whitley anemometer. 
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TABLE I 


Example of an Incorrect Method for Coding Data onto Sorting Cards. 





Code Entered Legend: Population Density 
on Card per 10 sq. ft. of Foliage 
of Predator Species No. 4 
0 0 — 24 
l 25 — 74 
2 75 — 174 
3 175 + 


the analysis using predator counts at the beginning of the period, the average 
density during the interval may be more appropriate. An estimate of the figure 
to be coded may be obtained as follows. If Po denote predator density at the 
beginning of the period, b the decay coefficient in P, — P.e™ and t, the length of 
the interval in days, we may write, for the average density during the interval, 


t) 


| | Pe e™ dt = oh ry vi] 


bt; 


) 


ti 


The expression [In(P./P.)] /t = b can be used to obtain b. 

When decks of cards have been prepared for all stadia requiring separate 
analysis, we can proceed to use them for sorting. In order to present a lucid 
explanation of the technique and aim of sorting and subsequent operations, it is 
necessary first to discuss the structure of sub-models. 

Let us consider the proportion of III-instar larvae, Sin, surviving to the fourth 
instar, where Nin represents the number of larvae present at the beginning of the 
third instar, and M, is the number that would die due to mortality factor i if that 
were the only factor operating. We shall begin by considering the case in which 
only two mortality factors are involved. 

One logical possibility is that the two agents operate independently, and are 
synchronous. For example, if a larva can be killed by weather or spiders, and the 
action of neither agent increases or decreases the probability of action by the 
other, we invoke the multiplication theorem of the calculus of probabilities to 
express the net effect. This states that the probability of neither of two events 
occurring is equal to the product of the two probabilities of non-occurrence. 


Hence, 
: M; M: 
Sur. = | 1-— i- — ; (4) 
Nu Nin 


A second conceivable eventuality is that two mortality factors operate 
mutually exclusively. For example, parasite females of some species almost 
invariably avoid ovipositing in a host already containing an egg or larvae of 
another parasite species. Here 


A third imaginable contingency is that a second mortality factor makes no 
additional contribution to the mortality caused by the first. An instance of this 
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is provided by parasites which attack a host only after it has been committed to 
certain death by another factor, such as disease. Kellymya kellyi (Ald.) may be 
such a parasite. Smith (1958) states, “The almost complete absence of K. kellyi 
in collections of living cso may be due either to the rapidity with which 
infested grasshoppers are immobilized or to the fact that the parasite is not par- 
ticularly " effective except in grasshopper oucbreaks, when, because of its rapid 
larval dev elopment and semisaprophagous habit, it is able to take advantage of the 
abundance of molting, weakened, and dying hosts”. 

In this case, 


A fourth possibility is that the probability M:/Ni is a function of the prob- 
ability Mi/Nm. For example, caterpillars that had been subjected to prolonged 
stress from cold weather which had killed M, of them directly might suffer 
further apparent mortality M. due to stress-induced lowered resistance to disease. 


Here we may write 
M, Mi 
S = 1— _ i-f . i a 6) 
” ( nm) ( {=}) ( 


Another class of cases in which two mortality factors combine their effects 
occurs when the two factors are not synchronized. The simplest case of non- 
synchrony, that in which a second factor follows after the action of a first is 
complete, was first considered by Thompson (1928). Where M: follows M,, he 
noted (converting his equations ‘and sy mbols into the form we have been using ) 


that 
< ,; M; ' M, \ Me 3 
: + 5 oe = a ae en - cera 
” Nut NuiJ Nut 


which is equivalent to (4). 

Any number of other interactions may be conceived, in which various 
combinations of the aforementioned cases occur. Also, in nature there are cases 
in which two mortality factors overlap, in time, so that the second begins to 
operate before the first is completed. ‘The mathematical mode of handling such 
cases wil depend on the form of their mortality functions. 

An obvious generalization from (4) and (7) to n mortality factors is (8). 


é M, M, M, 
Su = 1- 1—- — }...... i- — xs .(8) 
Nii Nin Num 


Thompson (1928) distinguished “apparent” and “real” mortality due to a 
destructive factor operating on a population. These two terms, used frequently 
in this paper, can be defined in terms of (8). 

“Apparent” mortality due to factor 1 is the proportion M,/Nu. 

“Real” mortality due to factor 1 is the proportion 


M, ' M; , M; , M, 
Nun Nu NuJ "” Nui] 


Morris (1957) has recently discussed the interpretation of mortality data. 
Any knowledge based upon field or laboratory experience will be useful in 
structuring the sub-model (entering the sub-sub- mode's correctly relative to each 
other). The biologist should be alert to certain possibilities he may encounter. 
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One noteworthy feature of sub-models for survival is that the same factor may 
operate in a causal system in two different ways, and hence might have to be 
entered in a sub-model, or even a sub-sub-model as parts of both a divisor, and an 
exponent, say. A simple example is the equation describing the effect of host 
density, N., parasite density, P, and number of eggs per female parasite, K, on 
N,, the number of hosts attacked. Where a and b are constants, 


Na = PK (1-e~@NoP™) (9) 


(Watt, 1959a). Here Na, increases with P, because the more parasites there are, 
the higher the collective attack rate must be, but at the same time, increasing 
inter-attacker competition diminishes the attack rate, giving rise to the term 
exp — (aP). 

Increasing host density, No, also has opposed effects. As No becomes larger, 
hosts are easier to find per attacker, and N, increases. However, a given popula- 
tion of parasites has a finite complement of eggs to oviposit, and once host density 
passes Over a certain level (PK) relative to parasite density, there will not be 
enough eggs to go around the hosts. In such cases Na will level off at the asymp- 
tote PK. Here there is “passive group competition” amongst the hosts in the 
Schmalhausen (1949) sense, but it has a positive and negative component. 

Rather than citing additional instances of single variables exhibiting multi- 
channel operation in systems of causal pathways, the reader is invited to reflect on 
the matter for himself, using Fig. 2 and equation (9) as heuristic devices. It will 
become clear that indeed almost all types of environmental factors can enter 
sub-model equations in two or more ways. 

Three different strategies may be employed to particularize the form of sub- 
models, and obtairz values for their parameters. In this-book they will be referred 
to as inductive, deductive, and mixed approaches. While the second of these 
represents the goal of work on natural pest populations, the third, an intermediate 
step towards the end objective, should be explained in terms of the steps which 
precede and follow it, since it contains features of both. Hence it is explained 
last. 

If the entomologist begins structuring a sub-model with no insight into the 
mechanics of the causal pathways he wishes to describe, he is committed to an 
inductive equation as a first step. Books by Ezekiel (1941), Deming (1938), 
Querouille (1952) are particularly helpful in summarizing information on pro- 
cedures for formulating, developing and testing such equations. An example 
of such an equation is 


Sin =a + bX, oa cXe oa dX; + eX4, 


where the X,’s can represent a single factor, a factor squared or cubed, or a 
product of two factors, etc. 

If, as would ideally be the case, an entomologist has complete understanding 
of the web of causal pathways regulating Sin, he can write a deductively-based 
equation, using assumptions tested inductively, which accounts for a.] the year- 
to-year and place-to-place within-a-year variation in Si not accounted for by 
chance. Not enough is known yet to write an example with any degree of 
assurance that the equation has a counterpart in reality. (The whole aim of this 
monograph is to interest workers in remedying the deficiency). However, 
enough equations albeit still of a relatively unsophisticated type, have been 
developed and tested to indicate the nature of such structural forms. 
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Assuming, 
(1) that the only causes of mortality affecting Sim are parasitism, predation and 
intraspecies competition, and 
. F . . M; Me 
(2) that the appropriate equation corresponding to Su = {1- N. 1- N. 
4NInL VIII 


where M, and M: are apparent mortalities caused by parasites and 
predators is 


Su = £ PK, (1—-e7aNmP a! a | 1—P.K: el 
mW = —— _ ween 
Nun Nun 


(3) the appropriate equation for mortality caused by intraspecies competition is 


Nuye7* 
Sn = 1- = - = 1-—e~, 
Nun 
after various authors, from Baranov (1918) to Beverton and Holt (1957), 
(4) that Ka, a, b., Ke, a, bs are all similar functions of temperature, the form of 
the function at the present stage of insect physiology being best given, e.g., by 


K, = Kee ~¢%* 
Pradhan (1945, 1946a, b), Matsazawa, Okamoto and Miyamoto (1957), 


where Ko is the maximum K at any temperature, d is a constant, and x the differ- 
ence between the temperatures producing Ko and K,, then we can write 





r —d3x;3? i" 
— dex? 1 —byoe 
dix? - aoe NinP: 
Sn 1 —Pi Kyiv 1—e 
4 Nin ia 
- — Agx6? 7 
d5x5? 1 — boot 
dx? Loot NiuiP; 
1—P.Ke t 
a Nun as 
( 
1 e | (11) 
= ‘ 





Finally, if an entomologist had adequate insight into a field population of 
pests to write some terms such as those in (11), but could not do this for all 
factors, his final equation would contain some terms as in (10), and some as 
in (11). 

Sufficient background material has now been given so that we can proceed 
to an explanation of how we would use data, such as that in Fig. 1, on cards to 


develop any of the three types of models. 


1. DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDUCTIVE MODEL 

The first step in developing a model of the first, or purely inductive type, is 
to sort the cards by each of the independent variables in turn. A convenient 
way of doing this is to rank the cards by “Density of Predator No. 1 at to”, say 
(as in Fig. 1), then divide the ranked deck into ten equal sub-decks. For each 
sub-deck the mean survival and mean predator density 1s tabulated. Then mean 
survival is plotted against predator density. Such tables and plots are made for 
each independent variable. 
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There are two reasons for sorting to obtain mean values for plotting, rather 
than plotting the raw data. First, if there were 500 cards coded as in Fig. 1 in 
the deck, there would not be enough room for all the plotted points on any 
graph of reasonable size. Second, suppose we wish to determine the effect of 
“Wind gust index” on survival. Each value of survival measured from field data 
represents the effect of not only wind gusting, but also a number of other 
independent variables, and chance. Hence even if wind gust velocity was quite 
important in determining survival, this effect could be masked in the raw survival 
ratios. By pooling survival and wind gust data from 50 cards, we produce a mean 
survival ratio from which the influence of other independent variables has been 
eliminated, to a considerable extent. That is, for any given range of values of 
wind gust velocity, as represented in one of the sub-decks of 50 cards, there would 
be a probability distribution of values for, say, temperature. By pooling the 50 
cards on the basis of wind, not temperature, we should arrive at an average 
figure for temperature that will be approximately the same for each of the 10 
50-card sub-decks, assuming there is no strong correlation between temperature 
and wind gust velocity. Obviously we are discussing a method which gains in 
strength as the number of cards increases, and as the sampling error attached to 
the data on each card decreases. 

After all independent variables have been plotted as discussed above, it should 
be clear which variables are the most important in accounting for year-to-year 
and place-to-place within-a-year variation in survival for a given stadium. The 
graphs yielding the highest correlation coefficients will be those for which the 
slopes of the lines are greatest, and the scatter about the lines is least. 

The next step is to determine the pattern of interaction amongst the most 
important variadles. The cards have now been sorted into sub-decks, as pre- 
viously outlined, sorting having been done on the most important independent 
variable. Then each sub-deck is sorted into sub-sub-decks, on the second most 
important independent variable, using the same technique (ranking, then dividing 
the sub-deck into n equal sub-sub-decks). Finally, the sub-sub-decks are further 
subdivided, sorting on the third most important independent variable. Tab- 
ulating appropriate mean values for all the sub-sub-sub- decks will yield a table 
such as Table II. 

There will now be 100 sets of values to plot. These can be plotted as five 
points for each of five curves in each of four graphs, as in Fig. 3. Examination of 
plots such as Fig. 3 will yield insight into the manner in which three independent 
variables interact to govern the dependent variable. The simplest case we can 
expect to find is that in which the net effect contains no interaction term. This 
is the situation depicted in Fig. 3. In this figure, the total effect of all independent 
variables is merely the sum of the effects of each. If, on the other hand, the net 
effect involves interaction terms, the corresponding plot will be as in Fig. 4. The 
equation corresponding to Fig. 3 is (12), and that corresponding to Fig. 4 is (13), 
where Sin, Ni, P and W denote survival of third instar larvae (to the time of 
moulting), number of larvae at the beginning of the third instar, density of 
predator No. 3 at the beginning of the past larvae’s third instar, and wind gust 
velocity index, respectively. The small letters represent constants. 


In Sur = a —b Nir —cP—dW COCECO ROHS EROS EK OSE HKD OO RES (12) 
In Sm = a—b Nan —cP —dW+fNiyP... 2... 2... ee ee eee (13) 


It should be noted that figures based on actual field data would never appear 
as in Figs. 3 and 4 when first plotted. Such smooth curves would result only 
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PEST DENSITY AT TIME t, 


Fig. 3. The effect that pest density at time t,, predator density at t, and wind gust velocity 
would have on survival of a hypothetical pest population if the net effect of the three indepen- 
dent variables was equal to the sum of their effects. No random effects were included in 
model (equation 12 in text). The four sets of curves labelled 0, 1, 2 and 3 represent wind gust 
velocity indices of 0, 1, 2 and 3. Within each set, the uppermost of the five lines represents, 
one predator, the next two predators, and the bottom line five predators per unit area. 
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PEST DENSITY AT TIME t, 


Fig. 4. Same situation as for Fig. 3 was assumed, except that equation 13 was used for 
model, with interaction between pest and predator densities. 
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from multidimensional graphic smoothing as outlined by Ezekiel (1942, 
chapter 21). 

Once sets of curves such as those in Figs. 3 and 4 have been plotted, the next 
problem is that of determining from inspection of the curves, and subsequent 
tests, the nature of the equation depicted by the curves. This problem has two 
aspects. First, we must determine the appropriate transformations for the 
dependent and independent variables. (Should X: be incorporated into the 


= & = 7 7 
equation as X:, log X:, — = log (1/X:), or in some other form?). Second, what is 


the pattern of interaction of the independent variables? 

Considering Fig. 3, we note, first, that survival does not drop retilinearly with 
increasing pest density. However the curves do not bend in sharply tow ards the 
origin, so we are led to suspect a form 


In Sin = a—bNin, rather than 
In Sin, = In a—b In Ny. 


Next, we notice that for each of the four panels representing various wind 
gust velocity indices, different predator densities do not change the shape of the 
Si: on Nun relationship. Similarly, the increasing wind gust velocities drop the 
curves equal amounts for equal increases in wind gust velocity. Evidently we 
are dealing with an equation such as (12). This would be tested by plotting 


In Su + b Niu = <2 —cP—dW, 
which would yield, for different P and W combinations, a family of parallel 
straight lines. 
Discussion of Fig. 4 will vield insight into the logic by which we determine 
the equation for a more complex relationship. 


First, we consider the panel for a wind gust velocity index of 0. As in Fig. 
3, for any line we can write the equation 
In Sin =a —bNur. oa (14) 
However, the Y-intercept, a, is a function of P. (The distances between 
the Y-intercepts of the lines in Fig. 4 are not equivalent, but the reader should 
note that the relevant variable is In Sin, not Sur). 
We may write 
a=c-—dP, .... po my 
but it is obviously also true that P affects the slope of (14), and the simplest 
relation we can write for this is 
=f—gP........ .... (16) 
Now comparing the four sets of graphs in Fig. 4, we note that while the 
intercepts shift down with increasing wind gust vetocity index, the slopes are 
unchanged. Hence 
a =c-—dP-hW.. (17) 
and inserting (17) and (16) into (14), we get 
In Sun = c—dP—hW—Nin (f-—gP), or 
In Sur = c—dP—hW — {Noy + g NinP, 


which is equivalent to (13), and in fact is the law according to which Fig. 4 was 
derived. 

More complex equations can be developed using analogous reasoning to cover 
more complex phenomena with more variables. 
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The functions depicted in Figs. 3 and 4 are extremely simple relative to others 
that are needed to describe biological phenomena. However, a large array of 
mathematical devices is available for both determining the appropriate form of 
transformation and studying patterns of interaction. For convenience, a list of 
these is assembled below. 

(1) Graph papers have been developed to test a great variety of functional 
forms. Furthermore, various techniques of sorting and pooling data can increase 
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Fig. 5. Graphical test of hypothesis that Y = a — bX, + cX,. 
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Fig. 6. Graphical test of hypothesis that Y = AX, - *X,” or In Y = In A—aX, + bX,. 


the usefulness of papers already available. A variety of techniques can be 
developed to test 3-, 4- and 5-dimensional relations on a plane graph. Two simple 
examples, together with a reconsideration of Figs. 3 and 4, will serve as heuristic 
devices for the reader. 
Suppose we are dealing with the relation 
Y =a-—bX,; + cXz. et ee - ee 
A simple means of determining if any given set of data conform to (18) is to 
sort the data into sub-sets on X:, so that the mean values of the several piles are in 
arithmetic progression. Plotting the data for each sub-set against X; will then 
yield a series of parallel and equidistant straight lines, as in Fig. 5, if the data 
indeed conform to (18). 
Now a next logical step is to use this technique for forms such as 
Y= AX; X> , or 
In Y = InA—alnX;+bInXse ..... , (19) 
If data suspected of conforming to (19) are sorted into subsets on X:;, with 


X; means in geometric progression, the resulting plot will resemble Fig. 6 if (19) 
actually applies. The same principle can be extended to other types of trans- 
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formation, and additional numbers of variables. For example, plots of 4-variable 
relations can be made on one graph, using several sets of lines, one color for each 
value of the 3rd independent variable. 

(2) Possibly the most widely-used technique for determining the correct 
form of a model is to transform the equation into straight line form. Then, when 
the equation is plotted, we know that the original (untransformed) form was 
applicable if the plot forms a straight line. This topic will be expanded in the 
next chapter, on deductive model- building. The most complete discussion of 
transformations this author has seen is by Running (1917), a rare book well worth 
the trouble involved in obtaining it. An excellent modern treatment on statistical 
aspects of transformations is by Hald (1952, pp. 558-570). Collections of tech- 
niques for testing hypotheses about the form of equations are given by Davis 
(1955), L. H. Johnson (1952), and Lipka (1918). 

(3) A third method of determining which equation is appropriate to des- 
cribe data is that of finite difference tables. This topic is discussed in many books, 
including Running (1917) and Worthing and Geffner (1943), but the basic idea 
will be given here. 

Suppose we suspect that a body of data is described by y = a + bx + cx’. 
Then, where A denotes an increment, and reasoning as in the calculus, 


v + Ay a+b(x + Ax) +c (x + Ax)? 
and after subtraction, and expansion 
ie ae Ee CO & Be BI 6 ois keiatake skavaxdvdvaweeans (20) 


The test is conducted by drawing up a table of values of Ay and the dif- 
ferences between the Ay’s, for a constant increment Ax. Since Ax will be kept 
constant, (20) may be rewritten as 


Av =a’ +b’x..... a ooo an gece 
We can now repeat the procedure that gave rise to (21), and this will yield 
By wan, scces pie alent x weer 


where A\*y represents the differences between two successive Ay’s. This tech- 
nique can obviously be extended to a great variety of types of functions. Many 
of the tests are presented i in Running ( 1917). 

(4) We can determine whether a term is an addend or a multiplicand in an 
equation as follows. Suppose we wish to determine which is appropriate, 


Y =a+bX, +cXe, or ..... See Paneer .(23) 
Y = (a + bX,) (c + dX2). ..... (24) 


Equation (23) will yield a straight line if Y —bx; is satus against X». The 
obvious extension of this principle is outlined by Quenouille (1952, p. 27). 
Equation (24) will yield a straight line if the quotient Y/(a + bX,) is plotted 
against X. Obvious analytic extensions of this device will be presented in the 
next chapter. 

Once the form of a survival sub-model has been determined, the next problem 
is to get the best possible estimates for the parameter values. It may be necessary 
to expand a survival sub-model, and collect like terms in order to convert it into a 
form suitable for regression analysis. For example, where X: and X; represent 
two stand factors, we may have decided that 

In Sir = 1—(a + bXi — cX,?) — (d + £X2 — gX;?) 
+ (a + bX; — cX,?) (d + fX2 — gX2?), «0... ee eee ee eee (25) 
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to use a very simple case. Multiplying the last two terms together, and collecting 
like terms we obtain (using new parameter notation) 


In Sur = bo + biX; + beXe + bsX,? + byX.? 
+ bsX;Xe + beX12X2 + b7X Xo? + beXeXe?, 


We can greatly reduce the number of symbols to be used hereinafter by writing 
the above as 


Y = bo + bi: X; + beXs + bsX3 + .... + bsXz, 


where Y represents In Sin, Xs represents X,°X:’, and so on. 

The aim of multiple regression analysis is to seek the values of bo, b:, b:, etc., 
which best describe the way in which the X,’s govern Y. The traditional 
approach to this subject has been to seek the values of bo, b; etc. which together 
minimize the sum of squares of the vertical distances between observed and cal- 
culated values of Y. 

At this point, the reader may be interested in references to background 
reading on regression methods. Excellent introductions to regression analysis are 
by Ezekiel (1941) and Quenouille (1952). A number of considerations may 
render the simplest approach inadequate. If each set of values of Y and the X,’s 
entered into the analysis is based on a series of observations, and the different 
series have different sample sizes and variances, then weighting will be necessary. 
Anderson and Bancroft (1952, p. 182) discuss the computational procedure. If 
various constraints are placed on the solution, extensions of the simple methods 
will be necessary, and Deming (1943) gives these. To get a deep understanding 
of the least squares method, Lindley ( 1947) is recommended. The methods dis- 
cussed in most texts do not yield the best true values of the b,’s, but rather the 
best values for use in predictions. This point is developed further by Bartlett 
(1949b), Lindley (1947), and the papers in their lists of references. A number 
of authors including Anderson and Bancroft (1952), Bennett and Franklin 
(1954), Ezekiel (1941), Fraser (1958), Goulden (1952, Hald (1952), Kramer 
1957) and Snedecor (1956) present complete outlines of computational technique. 
Programs for performing multiple regression analysis on stored-program elec- 
tronic computers are available from all large computer-manufacturing companies. 

The volume of computation involved in matrix operations will sometimes be 
great enough to require electronic computation. Since multiple regression analy- 
sis is a very commonly-used technique in a great many fields, standard programs 
for this routine have been prepared for most intermediate and large size elec- 
tronic computers. 

Computers confer three advantages: they save money, make possible types of 
calculations that would not otherwise be undertaken, and make data and data 
analyses available very soon after demand for them arises. 

It seems advisable here to point out a type of pitfall that should be avoided in 
dealing with computers. Since they can do multiple regression analysis so 
quickly and cheaply, there might be a tendency to attempt to fit a function of 
form. 


= bo + biX, + boX: aa baX4 + bsX5 + cove 
baXn 


without having any real reason for including some of the X,’s except that one was 
embarking hopefully on a “fishing trip”. At best, this will yield the experimenter 
a rough idea as to which variables are accounting for a significant proportion of 
the time-to-time and place-to-place variation in Y. At worst, it might be merely 
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a snare and a delusion. It would yield no insight into the mechanics of the system, 
some important variables might be shown to be significant when they were not, 
(they might be highly correlated with some unincluded variable which was 
important), and interaction effects might be obscured or masked. The order in 
which we remove independent variables from the matrix will govern the pro- 
portion of the variability accounted for by variables yet to be removed. 

In the foregoing, we are merely reiterating a well-known fact, that a high 
correlation coefficient does not necessarily imply causation. In addition to cogent 
admonitions in various text-books regarding the interpretation of correlation 
coefficients (e.g. Wallis and Roberts, 1956; Finney, 1953), Berkson’s (1958) paper 
is a singularly wise discussion of the significance of correlations. 

We may check the interpretation to be placed on correlations either experi- 
mentally, or by manipulating survey data, as follows. For example, suppose we 
find that through a period of time, a certain predator mite increases while a prey 
mite it is known to eat decreases. This does not prove a causal relation. 
Whether or not there is a causal relation can be tested as follows: analyze the 
relation between prey trend index and predator density at any point in time, from 
place to place. If there is no relation, we know the high correlation between the 
two variables from time to time at all places was due to the correlation of each of 
them with one or more other variables that changed through time. For example, 
possibly the physiological optimum temperature for the predators was lower than 
that for the prey, so the biotic potential of the prey was higher in the early part 
of the season, while that for the predator was higher in the early autumn. If 
there is a relation, direct proof of predation is still needed to verify the correlation 
“evidence”. 

Now that we have concluded discussion of inductive models derived through 
multiple regression analysis many disadvantages of such models will be clear. 


Firstly, while inductively-derived equations relate causes to effects, they 
yield no insight into the mechanics of the causal pathway. Hence, such models 
are not useful in systematizing the search for optimum control measures, because 
they do not expose the specific criteria which will aid the search. 


Secondly, a linear multiple regression equation will be a woefully bad predic- 
tor if the true mode of action of relevant variables is markedly non-linear. In 
point of fact, as we shall show in the next section, the relationships between most, 
if not all biological variables are indeed strikingly non-linear, on the scales on 
which they are ordinarily measured. 


Thirdly, in the opinion of this author, excessive dependence on linear multiple 
regression as a tool for biological research can have an insidious effect on the 
development of knowledge in a biological subject-matter field. The researcher 
should bear in mind that this statistical tool was not developed because linear 
models describe the behavior of complex systems in the real world. Rather, a 
linear additive model is theoretically straightforward to work with, and leads to a 
simple, if tedious computational procedure. Trying to cram biological facts into 
a model that is best from a statistical point of view, but poorest from a biological 
point of view is a procedure that can only result in leading a segment of biology 
into a theoretical cul-de-sac. 


The only reason for including a discussion of multiple regression methods in 
this paper is that they constitute a natural stepping-stone to the more realistic 
models discussed in chapter 5. That is, results of work with multiple regression 
should serve as guides in preliminary work on construction of an analytical model. 
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5. DEVELOPMENT OF MIXED DEDUCTIVE-INDUCTIVE MODELS 


The development of a deductive model to describe a complex phenomenon is 
quite a different matter from computing a regression equation, or inductive model. 
In the latter case, we try to relate all the year-to-year and place-to-place-within- 
a-year mortality to an array of independent variables, without postulating modes 
of operation for causal pathways. In essence, we merely settle for the best 
equation of an arbitrarily chosen simple type that accounts for the variation 
amongst an array of points. This is a blind interpolatory procedure. 

In the former instance, we try to write an equation relating a small number of 
factors to the apparent mortality clearly ascribable to each of these factors. If 
we use pure deduction, the procedure is as follows. First, we make a set of 
reasonable assumptions about the effect of various factors on survival, fecundity 
and sex ratio of the pest. Second, these assumptions are expressed in the form of 
a set of equations, generally differential or partial differential equations. Then 
the equations are integrated, combined and solved, and a set of fairly elaborate 
deductions can be made. One of the best-known sets of such deductions is that of 
Volterra (1926). However, the inherent weakness in such pure deduction is that 
no matter how correct the logic by which the conclusions are deduced, the con- 
clusions are no more correct than the basic assumptions. Hence, as the history 
of physics has taught us, mathematical model building is of limited use unless 
based on inductively verified assumptions. The optimum method of building a 
sub-sub-model, therefore, is to first guess at the mechanism of a causal pathway, 
then test the guess, or hypothesis, then refine the hypothesis on the basis of the 
test results. In effect, we use induction to determine the best assumptions, and 
deduction to explore the implications of the assumptions, so I am calling the 
results, “deductive-inductive models”. This cycle of hypothesis, test and refine- 
ment of hypothesis is repeated in the classic scientific manner until we can express 
a scientific law that is most suitable for each sub-sub-model. Then we repeat the 
procedure on a larger scale to fit the resulting set of sub-sub-models together in 
the best possible manner to form a sub-model. Success will have been achieved, 
when we have a sub-model which explains how the observed apparent mortalities 
combined to yield the corresponding observed total real mortality. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to outline as systematized as possible an 
approach to the foregoing partly intuitive process of model construction. 
(Ghiselin, 1952; Hadamard, 1945; and Poincare, 1910 constitute useful back- 
ground reading on the process of mathematical creation). 

The deductive-inductive approach requires an additional category of data to 
the inductive at the outset (it will require still more at later stages of develop- 
ment). We require apparent mortalities for each major factor (parasite, pre- 
dator, disease, weather or stand factor, etc.). The reason why we must work 
with apparent, as opposed to real mortalities at this stage in model construction, 
is that this is the only way we can relate a segment of mortality to the factor 
which caused it with any assurance that the magnitude of the effect is accurately 
measured. 

We now digress briefly to outline methods of measuring apparent mortality, 
for various types of factors. 

Apparent mortality due to parasites may be determined by dissection or 
rearing in the laboratory. A detailed discussion of the technical problems 
encountered is given by Miller (1955). 

It may be difficult or impossible to measure apparent mortality caused by 
predators. One approach is to enclose sections of the natural habitat, thereby 
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excluding predators (Dowden et al, 1953; Smith and DeBach, 1942), but this may 
prove to be too time-consuming and expensive, and may be modifying the 
environment in other ways. An alternative may be to measure real mortality 
caused by predators, by relating deaths of prey, or decline in numbers of prey 
from one time to another, to predator densities, using regression methods. One 
would have to take care to design a sampling survey which would effectively 
separate deaths due to predation from deaths due to other causes. 

Disease can probably best be studied by evaluating apparent, rather than real 
mortality due to this cause. Care has to be taken lest handling and crowded 
confinement of insects increases the possibility of disease. 

Dispersal losses, caused by dispersal of insects to a site that has no food, or is 
otherwise unsuitable, may be found by subtracting the number found at a late 
stage from a number estimated at an earlier stage in the same place. Miller (1958) 
discusses losses due to dispersal and miscellaneous other causes. 

In the case of most other types of mortality factors, such as freezing, stand 
factors, crowding, and application of chemicals, it may be difficult to obtain 
apparent mortality estimates. As in the case of predation, it will probably be 
necessary to relate a particular segment of total real mortality to the variate-v value 
for each of these factors, using multiple regression methods. The fact that we 
are able to measure apparent mortalities for some factors, but must settle for real 
mortalities in the case of others, is what increases the importance of the mixed 
type models discussed later in this chapter. 

We begin to develop deductive-inductive sub-sub-models by plotting the 
apparent mortality caused by each Sober against values of that factor. ‘This is 
done for each factor. In the case of the independent variables for which we can 
not measure apparent mortalities, we must try to build deductive models insofar 
as possible using total real mortality data. The cards used in sorting, from which 
tabulations and the immediately aforementioned plots are obtained, should not 
only contain reference data ( (plot, year, etc.), apparent mortality due to X,, (the 
ith independent variable) and the value of Xi. They should also contain data 
on all other independent variables which can modify the action of X,. 

The experimenter now carefully examines the data he has plotted, and asks 
himself, “What type of law seems to be governing the relation between apparent 
(or total real) mortality, and X,?” 

There are two means of answering this question. One method is to deter- 
mine the nature of the law at work by analyzing the graph, and the process. 
The second is to compare the graph, and the process, with graphs and processes 
for which equations have already been derived. We shall first consider how to 
derive equations for phenomena by analyzing processes, and then we shall con- 
sider a number of equations that have already been derived, and that will be useful 
in reasoning by analogy. 

In point of fact, any experienced mathematician would be likely to derive a 
law to describe a simple phenomenon so quickly, that it would be ‘clear he had 
attained his end by intuition, rather than reason. However, this intuition is at 
least in part, and in most cases, the product of experience, as opposed to inherited 
characteristics. This author is of the opinion that the process of mathematical 
model-building, while essentially a creative act, can be taught, if a sufficiently 
penetrating analysis is made of the process. 

The first step in arriving at a model, after consideration of a process and 
graphs of the process, is to determine in which of several broad categories a suit- 
able descriptive equation would be found. Thea, narrowing our attention to the 
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appropriate category of equations, we can initiate a systematic logical procedure 
to particularize the form of the equation. There is nothing essentially novel in 
this process, since it is analogous to the routine by which one would find an 
integral in a large table of integrals. Such tables as those of Dwight (1947) are 
organized to permit a systematic search, which proceeds from a broad category 
to a specific question. 

All biologists are familiar with keys used to determine the identity of a spec- 
imen in hand. We can use the following analogous key to determine which 
broad category of equations contains the appropriate equation or equations to 
describe the phenomenon under study. 

1. Independent variable Y can be thought of, at least initially, as being a function of only 
one other var able. ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION __ eeenre wae 
Independent variable Y is obviously a function of two or more independent variables. 

PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION(S). It may be advantageous from the 

standpoint of logical analysis to consider a multivariable situation as being des- 

cribable by a single ordinary d fferential equation at this stage. The integral equation 
ultimately arrived at can be obtained either way. 


is not necessary to use derivatives of a derivative (e.g. d*y/dx*) in basic equation. 
FIRST ORDER sens , ae 
It is necessary to use derivatives of higher order than one (such as d*y/dx*) in basic 
equation. ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION OF ORDER n. 


3. It is not necessary to describe the phenomenon by an equation in which powers of 
derivatives occur. ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION OF FIRST 
ORDER, FIRST DEGREE. 

It is necessary to describe the phenomenon by an equation in which powers of 
derivat ves occur. ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION OF FIRST 
ORDER AND HIGHER DEGREE. 

The foregoing key is by no means an exhaustive list of the categories into 
which differential equations can fall. However, the above categories include the 
vast majority of all the equations which have ever been used to describe biological 
phenomena. Readers desiring a knowledge of all types of differential equations 
available should consult any text on advanced calculus, or differential equations. 
(Parke, 1958, has published an annotated bibliography of such texts). 

Of the above four broad classes of equations, by far the most commonly used 
to describe biological phenomena is the ordinary differential equation of first 
order and first degree. These can all be written in the form 

M (x,y) dx + N (x,y) dy = 0, 
and will be discussed in detail later. 

This author is not aware of any instance where equations of first order and 
higher degree have been used in biology. 
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Equations of order n have been used occasionally to describe physiological 
diffusion processes (e.g. Rashevsky, 1948) and analogous phenomena such as 
population dispersion (Skellam, 1951). However, in such cases partial, rather 
than ordinary differential equations of order n are used. 

By far the most ubiquitously applicable equations for describing biological 
processes are differential equations of first order, first degree, used either singly, 
or as systems of ordinary or partial differential equations. 


Systems of simple linear differential equations have been used by many 
writers on theoretical ecology as the basis for their thinking about certain 
phenomena, particularly competition and predation (Chiang, 1954; Bartlett, 1957; 
Leslie, 1957, 1958; Lotka, 1925; Kostitzin, 1939; Volterra, 1926). In the one 
published instance where an effort was made to test such systems critically, Leslie 
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(1957), using Gause’s (1934) data, did not find too good agreement between 
observed and calculated values. Furthermore, the intra-treatment variances in the 
data he examined were so great that it wouid be difficult to show that any 
remotely reasonable hypothesis did not fit the data. A great many writers have 
levelled a variety of criticisms against the Lotka-Volterra equations, on both a 
priori and a posteriori grounds (Andrewartha and Birch, 1954; Beverton and 
Holt, 1957; Ivlev, 1945; Nicholson and Bailey, 1935; Smith, 1952; Stanley, 1932; 
Thompson, 1939; Ullyett, 1953; Watt, 1959a, 1960). 

There are a number of ways in which we could begin to think about 
developing a particular sub-sub-model, but this author has found the following 


procedure helpful. 
Suppose that a dependent variable, Y, is under the influence of X,, and that 
the mode of influence is subject to modification by X: and Xs. We could write 
Y = f (X,, Xz, Xs). 
Now if we wish to begin by writing a general differential equation expressing 
the effect of X:, X2 and X; on Y, the first problem is to decide which of the 
following versions we wish to begin with. 


1Y 

— i (Xs. Xe, xX ) 
dX, 

1Y 

, , =f (X,, Xo, X ) 
dX» 

1Y ‘ 

—— =f (X1, Xz, Xa). 
dX; 


Often it will be much more clear to us at the outset how to particularize one 
of these than the other two. Also, the final resultant expression will be easier to 
integrate if the variable with respect to which Y is differentiated initially is the 
variable which enters into the final integral equation in the simplest way. 

To illustrate, if we expect our analysis to lead us ultimately to something like 


d—f{N 
—. J 1—exp| -akEN Cs . — |} 
a | or" J 


it may be much more clear how to proceed if we begin with 


dE 
dt 


=f(N,t) 


than if we begin with 
dE 
dN 


When we have decided that we wish to write a general expression for, say, 
dY/dX:, we reason as follows. It may be possible to think of the effect of the 
independent variables (X,’s) as operating on Y via more than one causal pathway. 
For example (Watt, 1960), population density effects fecundity via probability 
of mates finding each other, competition for oviposition sites, and other forms of 
competition. Suppose, first, that an examination of all availab'e evidence sug- 
gests four such causal pathways for a specific instance. Let us assign these path- 
ways the general labels A, B, C and D. We understand, then, that 
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dY 


dXz 


f (Xi, Xo, X3) 
= f (A, B, C, D) and that 
A = fa (Xi, Xo, Xs), 
B = fg (Xi, X2, Xs), 
= f, (Xi, Xe, Xs) and 
D == fp (Xi, Xo, X:3). 


Some thought will generally make it clear whether A, B, C and D must be 
treated as addends, multiplicands, or otherwise, such as 


dy A+B 


dX: C+D 
For example, how to combine A, B, C and D will often be apparent from the 
following two probability theorems. 
The addition theorem: the probability that one out of m events, any two of 
which are mutually exclusive, occurs is equal to the sum of the probabilities 
of the occurrence of each event separately. 
The multiplication theorem: the probability that two stochastically independent 
events occur together is equal to the product of the probabilities of the occur- 
rence of each event separately. 
In the case of population density regulating oviposition, we could write 
= =kPIO, 
where k is a constant, P the effect of sere saa of finding mates, I the effect of 
interfererce, and O the effect of competition for oviposition sites. 
Suppose that we have decided we can write 


dY 


—— « ABC D. 
dX-z 


The next problem is to determine how each of A, B, C and D are governed by 
X,, X2, and Xs. (Note that X;, X: and X; need not all affect each of A, B, C 
and D). 
Suppose the experimenter wishes to determine the effect of X,, X: and X; on 
A. He will sort the data, using cards, to separate out the effects of X:, X: and X; 
as outlined in the previous chapter. After tabulating means, as in Table II, he 
will plot families of graphs, as in Figs. 3 and 4. He will then make various 
assumptions about the mode of operation of, say, X: on A, and check these by 
examining the graphs. It is best to check assumptions systematically by asking 
oneself a series of questions, the answers to which form a logical branched tree, 
asin Fig. 7. Fig. 7, of course contains only the tree resulting from the following 
partial list of questions. (Some discussion of logical tree diagrams and other 
tools in abstract algebra is given by Kemeny, Snell and Thompson, 1957). 
(1) Is dY/dX proportional to X? 
(2) Is the amount of growth in Y with respect to X compounded? That is, is 
dY/dX proportional to Y? 
(3) Is dY/dX inversely proportional to X? 
(4) Does dY/dX approach zero as Y approaches some upper asymptote Y max? 
(5) Does dY/dX approach infinity as X approaches some lower value X min? 
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ae Growth of d¥/dX is | d¥/dX h y 
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Fig. 7. Illustrat'on of method for deducing which equation is most appropriate to des- 


cribe a phenomenon. A logical “tree diagram” is compounded using a sequence 


of “yes or 


no” type questions. The correct model is obtained by following along the appropriate 


branches. See, for example, Kemeny, Snell and Thompson, 1957. 
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Many other questions will occur to the reader. A variety of questions with 
respect to asymptotes and intercepts suggest themselves, for example. 
However, the foregoing five questions yield 32 equations which have prob- 
ably been used more widely than any similar list of 32 which could be assembled. 
Equation A-32, the simplest of the 32, integrates to yield Y = a + bX, the 
straight line. Integral forms of some of the other more commonly encountered 
members of the list are given below. 
A-28 Y=a+binxX 
A-24 In Y = a + bX, or Y; = Y.e™ 
A-16 Y = a + bX + c’X® (If d°¥/dX* was proportional to X, this would 
have yielded the cubic Y = a + bX + c’X’ + d’X*. Other poly- 
nomials are analogously derived). 


A-20 Y = aX’, or Y. = YX” 
A-22 the logistic, 
Y max 
Y= -— 
1+e*™* 


A-30 Y = Y max (1 + e™). 
This is one way of writing an equation used by Gause (1934) to describe 
the attack of parasites and predators. 

It will very soon become apparent to the biologist working with mathe- 
matical models that most of these do in fact have asymptotes. This is to be 
expected, since most biological processes are limited in some way. For example, 
a parasite can lay a limited number of eggs, a predator can eat only a certain 
number of prey per unit time, animals have a limited range of perception and of 
movement, a biochemical reaction rate is limited by the rate of availability of 
substrate and so Gn. Also, the rate of many biological processes does not increase 
indefinitely in response to increasing variate-values of one or more extrinsic 
factors. Rather, the process rate increases to a maximum then falls again, under 
the influence of, for example, increasing temperature. Since reaction rate may 
change in a complex manner, the influence of, for example, temperature is not 
describable by parabolas, but more complex functions are necessary. (Ideally, in 
the case of temperature, a function such as those presented by Johnson, Eyring 
and Polissar, 1954). The implication of the remarks in this paragraph is that 
linear multiple regression methods are obviously of no use for building insightful 
mathematical models intended to mimic the mechanics of complex biological 
systems. 

Once an elementary equation has been chosen to describe the effect of X, on 
A, this equation is integrated (possibly using tables of integrals such as Dwight, 
1947) and transformed into a form suitable for testing. There is no need for a 
statistical test of the relationship, or derivation of parameter values at this stage, 
since a few simple graphical tests will probably show that the elementary equation 
is inadequate to describe the phenomenon, if the latter is at all complex. How- 
ever the best way to proceed will depend on the complexity of the model. The 
reader should complete this chapter before working on a specific case. 

Graphical testing of the validity of hypotheses would be done as follows. 
Suppose we decided, for example, that A-30 described the effect of X; on A 
while X. and X; were held constant, Now if 


dA 


— = b (Amax—A), 
dX; 


—In (Amax —A) = bX; — In A max, 
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and since we wish, first to see if b is indeed constant, this can be rearranged 


to yield 
A max 
In — a? seve. is 
A max — A 


Plotting (26) on semi-logarithmic graph paper (the transformation on the A 
axis against X,) will yield a straight line if A-30 correctly describes the relation 
between A and X,, X: and X; being held constant. If a straight line is not 
obtained, some other elementary equation will be needed in place of A-30. If 
there is rectilinearity, we proceed to the next step. 

This consists of resorting the cards on some other independent variable, say 


X:. From (26) we get 
A max 
In = b 
A max — A 


Xi 


Now if A-30 is adequate as a sub-sub-model describing the influence of 


X, on A, 

A max ; d 

In = Z, say, should vield 
A max — A 

X, 
a constant when we plot it against X.. Hence we obtain mean values of X. and 
Z for each of several sub-decks sorted into ranges of values for X:. If we do not 
obtain a straight line parallel to the X: axis when we plot Z against X:, we know 
that A-30 alone is not adequate to describe the effect of X; on A, since X: modifies 
the effect. Hence we now need to determine how a term to express the influence 


of X. needs to be entered into A-30. We merely repeat the process done to 
relate A to X;. That is, we select an equation on the basis of an examination 


of the plot 
A max 
In = f (Xz) 
A max — A 


X; 
Then an appropriate transformation is used to test the postulated form. For 
example, suppose we decide that ' 


dZ bZ 


&. Xs 
This can be tested on double-logarithmic graph paper. 

It will probably have become clear to the reader by now that we are des- 
cribing an iterative procedure, for which we could lay out a scheme as follows. 
Cycle 1. a. Postulate relation between X, and A, using logical branching process 

as an aid in arriving at hypothesis systematically. 

b. Test relation postulated, by making appropriate transformation. 
(The best collection of techniques on making such transformations 
which this author has seen is by Running (1917) ). If postulate turns 
out to be inappropriate, repeat a and b until an equation is found 
which is applicable to relations A = f (X:). 

c. Make another transformation (A’), and graph, to determine if X. 
(or other X,) has an effect on A’. 
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Cycle 2. A. Postulate relation between X: and A’, using logical branching 
process as an aid in arriving at hypothesis systematically. 

The process is repeated, a new cycle to test each hypothesis. It should be 
noted that there is not necessarily a 1:1 correspondence between the number of 
cycles used, and the number of X,’s tested, because we will want to test the effect 
of each X; on each constant in the equation, as it is built up in stepwise fashion. 

When we have finally arrived at expressions for A, B, C and D we are ready 
for the next step. 

This consists of making a final estimate of parameter values, and subjecting 
the sub-sub-model to appropriate statistical tests. 

It should be noted here that a difficulty arises in testing the fit of a highly 
complex mathematical structure, as the sub-sub-models will be, in general. The 
equation becomes so flexible due to the large number of parameters it contains, 
that it is difficult to prove that it does not fit. We have lost a degree of freedom 
cach time we add a parameter. To counteract this, we must try to have as large 
a number of degrees of freedom as possible. This end is attained by planning the 
field work so that a large number of places-within-a-year sets of data are obtained. 
(Planning of field programs will be discussed in detail in chapter 7). Another 
means of circumv enting the aforementioned difficulty is to test component parts 
of the large equation prior to assembly (insofar as this can be done), then fit all 
the components together afterwards. This method would only be applicable 
where we were absolutely sure about the appropriate method of fitting the 
components together. 

If an equation to predict a complex phenomenon can be developed entirely 
by using data external to a particular series of observations, then tested against 
these observations, we have a very critical test, losing no degrees of freedom for 
error at all. Such a procedure was followed by Watt (1955). 

Certain books and papers are particularly useful in giving some conception 
of the difficulty in determining which hypothesis is most appropriate to describe 
a phenomenon. Hald (1952, pp. 564-570) shows that seven different hy potheses 
give statistically acceptable fits to a simple set of data, and notes that many others 
would not have given a significant variance ratio. W. Feller (1940) shows that 
utterly different growth laws provide reasonably good fits to empirical data, and 
worse yet, we will get different answers as to which is the best by using different 
criteria of goodness of fit. 

This concludes a general discussion on methods of deriving a deductive 
model. Prior to considering equations from which we can reason by analogy, 
we shall turn our attention to various procedures for refining models. Once a 
preliminary analysis has been completed, and we have a first set of results 
indicating which variables are important in sub-sub-models and sub-models, and 
what their structural form should be, we can begin work on refining the model. 
This step will probably absorb most of the effort expended in data analysis. 

The aims of refining the model are twofold: to increase its predictive 
reliability (decrease the standard error of estimate) and increase the insight into 
population dynamics yielded by the model. There follow a series of ideas about 
how these two ends may be attained. 

(1) Using the coefficients obtained in regression analysis, obtain values of 

“Y calculated” for each plot in each year. Then, make up a ‘large graph in which 
all the calculated Y values are plotted against observed Y values. Such a graph 
may appear as in Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8. Values calculated from sub-sub-model plotted against observed values for numbers 
attacked per acre. Each point is labelled by plot and year in order to facilitate determination 
of deficiencies in equation. 


Each point in such a graph can be labelled as to year and place. A cluster of 
aberrant points, such as that in the lower left corner may turn out to be due to a 
weather factor, stand factor, or parasite, say, that needs to be included. 

If this device still does not isolate a cause of causes for aberrant points, one 
can try plotting Yobs. - Ycalc. values against various factors. 

Graphs of Y calculated against Y observed, and of Y calculated and Y 
observed against a particular independent variable, X:, may reveal places where 
an incorrect transformation has been used. Various results, with possible inter- 
pretations are illustrated in Fig. 9. 

(2) It may be necessary to re-examine the way in which certain variables 
have been defined and coded. For example, suppose we know on the basis of field 
experience that wind can blow young larvae onto the ground where they will 
starve at a certain critical stage in their development. However, the regression 
analysis does not show wind to be important in the form in which we have coded 
it. Possibly more accuracy is needed with regard to synchronizing wind and 
migration in the model. That is, the migration period during which larvae are 
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Fig. 9. Simulation of the effect of using inappropriate transformation in sub-sub-model. 
A. Data conforming to InY = bX incorrectly fitted to Y = a + bX 
B. Data conforming to InY = In a + b InX incorrectly fitted to Y = a + bX 
C. Data conforming to InY = In a + b InX incorrectly fitted to InY = a + bX 
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hanging by silk threads is quite short, and we must be careful that the variables 
for which we have entered values into the regression analysis are those for the 
maximum wind gusts at precisely this time. Also, the variable we must measure 
is maximum velocity of wind gusts within an hour, not miles of wind per hour. 

(3) Examination of the pattern of regression coefficients of a group of X.’s 
may show that several are in turn functions of one or more other variables which 
have not been, but should have been included. 

(4) Plotting various X,’s against each other, and families of X.’s on one 
graph may reveal the need for various interaction terms. 


(5) Plotting Yo — bX, — cX:, ete., against X; may reveal the need for a 
transformation of Xs. The basis for this transformation will be some differential 
equation. 


(6) Additional variables which were omitted from the first analysis may be 
brought in. 

It will have become clear by now, that what we are in effect describing in 
this chapter is a large-scale iterative procedure. In essence, we make a first 
crude guess at the form of the sub-sub-model or sub-model, test this form, and 
possibly find we have accounted for 40°% of the variance in Y. Then we refine 
the equation somewhat, and repeat the regression analysis, finding this time that 
we have accounted for perhaps 52% of the variance in Y. Each step in the 
refining process will reduce the unaccounted for sum of squares somewhat if the 
refining has been done correctly. 

In addition to becoming progressively better by accounting for progressively 
more of the sum of squares, the model should become progressively better in that 
it is more analytic. 

There are two means by which we can gradually make the model more 
analytic. 

First, by conducting laboratory experiments on physiology, we can obtain 
information useful in relating regression constants from field data to various 
physiological parameters. The aim of such work is to isolate a small number of 
criteria which can be measured to determine ahead of time how a control agent 
will behave in a natural pest population’s ecosystem. 

An excellent start has been made on certain subjects which will be of help in 
explaining efficiency of control agents in terms of fundamental, measurable 
parameters. P 

For example, while numerous authors have proposed various equations to 
describe the effect of temperature on metabolism and growth in insects (Wiggles- 
worth, 1950, pp. 448-454), these will likely soon be replaced by equations which 
express the effect of temperature in terms of fundamental physical and _ bio- 
chemical constants (Johnson, Eyring and Polissar, 1954). At the same time, 
there has recently been published a number of books, monographs and papers 
analyzing the mechanics of insect flight and locomotion: (e.g. Pringle, 1957; 
Roeder, 1953; Sotavalta, 1947, 1952, 1954). Now the effect of parasite (or 
predator) population density, P, and host or prey density, No, on numbers 
attacked, N,, may be given by 


1—b 
aN,P 
Na = PK \1l-—e 


In this equation, K, a and b are constants. They describe, respectively, the 
maximum number of attacks each attacker can generate per unit time, the 
efficiency of search, and the depression of efficiency induced by intra-attacker 
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competition of various active and passive types. In view of the aforementioned 
rapidly advancing development of physiological theories, it should soon be pos- 
sible to replace K, a and b by terms which express K, a and b in terms of 
fundamental physiological parameters and the environmental factors which 
regulate their rates of operation. 

When equations have been developed in which Na, is expressed as a function 
of measurable parameters with physiological, and biochemical meaning, certain 
points should become clear which will aid in search for best possible control 
agents. For example, it might develop that there is a very simple relationship 
between the effectiveness of a parasite against a given host, under given conditions 
of weather and stand type, and the following parameters. 

(1) the temperature coefficients in temperature-activity reaction rate 

equation. 

(2) coefficients of searching efficiency, expressing the accuracy of response 
by an entomophagous insect to sensory cues in the environment 
(olfactory, chaemotactile, visual, etc.) leading it to its prey or host. 
(Wright, 1958, for example, indicates how one might go about making 
such measurements). 

(3) weight of insect. 

(4) wing-length. 

(5) amplitude of wing stroke. 

An example of the route by which applied entomology becomes more 
analytic is provided by work on insecticides. The first step was to test the 
effects of a great variety of related compounds (e.g. Tahori, 1955). The next 
step is to relate empirically derived constants to fundamental properties of the 
control agent, expressed mathematically as parameters which can be measured. 
In the case of itisecticides, one approach to analysis of fundamental propert:es 
was by relating insecticidal action to molecular configuration, using Stuart models 
(Riemschneider, 1954). Such information can provide a simple means of 
systematizing the search for best control agents. 

A second means by which we can make the model more analytic is to 
incorporate into the equation for Y, independent variables which are assumed to 
be random variables. ‘That is, we take cognizance of the fact that due to chance, 
each independent variable will not have exactly the same variate-value at different 
points in space, even if all measurements are made simultaneously. Instead of 
predicting a particular value of Y, we predict a probability distribution of Y’s. 

The best introduction to this subject for the biologist of which this author is 
aware is the article by Skellam in the book edited by Cragg and Pirie (1955). 
More mathematical expositions, in order of ascending difficulty and completeness, 
are by Kemeny, Snell and Thompson (1957), Feller (1950) and Bartlett (1956). 
Bartlett (1957), Chiang (1954) and Neyman and Scott (1959) illustrate applica- 
tions to ecological problems. 


It may develop in any given subject that a pure mathematical solution to 
problems formulated as stochastic equations is difficult or impossible to obtain. 
Recent literature on mathematical model-building is rife with allusions to the 
difficulty of formulating and solving stochastic models. For example, Neyman 
and Scott (1959) state, “One of the notable features in the development of real 
populations is the possible dependence of the birth rate on the degree of local 
congestion of the population so that an important generalization needed in the 
theory of clustering is a device, seemingly easy but one we found difficult, 
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introducing “density dependent” distributions of the size of the litter”. Moran 
(1959) writes as follows, discussing genetical effects of population subdivision. 
“The situation is entirely changed if we suppose that the population is divided 
into two parts in which selection operates in different directions. To discuss the 
theory 4p stochastic model of this kind would be a very difficult undertaking. 
We shall confine ourselves to considering a deterministic model ...... ” In such 
cases, an alternative procedure to developing a stochastic model and solving it 
mathematically exists. One can build the chance element into the equations in 
the form of a game to be played on a computer. The game is so designed that it 
generates the appropriate probability distribution in Y, the dependent variable. 
Generating a probability distribution of Y by means of a computer is called 
Monte Carloing, because the process has a physical analogue in the gambling 
devices at Monte Carlo. Bartlett (1951) used such “gaming” to obtain prey- 
predator cycles. A more extensive discussion of Monte Carloing is by Meyer 
(1956). 

It is not at all clear at this writing what the ultimate role of stochastic models 
in biology will be. There are three possibilities. 

1. Despite the formidable mathematical difficulties raised by these methods 
their undoubtedly more realistic mimicking of events in nature, may provide 
sufficient motivation to gain them wide acceptance and use. 

2. The ultimate fate of stochastic models in biology may be foreshadowed 
by Beverton and Holt (1957). They say, “Considering population change as a 
stochastic process, in this way, often gives results appreciably different from those 
obtained with deterministic models (see Bailey, 1950; Bartlett, 1949a; and D. G. 
Kendall, 1949), especially for the prediction of critical phenomena such as total 
extinction of the group. It is our belief, however, that, except in particular 
instances which have been indicated in the text... ., the multiplication of effort 
both in deriving the stochastic equations and in computing them would not have 
been justified when the standard of accuracy of our data, the complexity of the 
biotic system with which we are dealing, and the order of magnitude of the 
expected discrepancies, are all taken into account”. 

3. Another possibility is that while analytically, stochastic models are dif- 
ficult to manipulate, their usefulness justifies working with them in some manner, 
and Monte Carloing will become very important in biological mathematical mode] 
building. 

This author is inclined to the position that pgssibility 2 will apply to analysis 
of phenomena involving large populations, and 3, and sometimes 1 will apply to 
the analysis of small-population phenomena, in future mathematical model-build- 
ing in biology. 

It would seem to be of interest here, to specify how large errors of estimation 
are likely to be due to using a deterministic model where a stochastic equation 
would be more appropriate. Also, the question will often arise, “What is the 
effect of population size N on the discrepancy between stochastically, and deter- 
ministically derived predictions?” 

The simplest way to go about answering such a question is to Monte Carlo, 
using a table of random normal deviates and a desk calcu'ator, or else program an 
analogous routine for electronic calculator. A small table of random normal 
deviates is given by Deming (1938, pp. 252-254), and a very large tool for Monte 
Carloing giving 100,000 normal deviates has been published by the Rand Corpora- 
tion (1955). 

In detail, the procedure is as follows. Readers wishing to follow through 
development of equations in detail should consult Leslie (1958), whose equations 
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are referred to here, as examples. Suppose we wish to predict population size 
New at time t+1, as a function of population size N, at time t. 


(1) Develop an equation relating Ni: to Nx. Leslie (1958) uses 
AN. 
‘ . (27) 


Chie) @ ee, 
(Ne+1 iden, 





where E denotes expectation, or mean, and A and « are related to constants in the 
logistic, from which (27) is derived. 

(2) Develop or assume a variance corresponding to the mean defined by 
(27). Leslie uses 

var (Nigi) = 2 E (Ne41) (28} 
(Equation (28) follows from the theory of Markov chains; see Kendall (1949) 
or Bartlett (1956), argument concluding page 70). 

(3) Calculate E (N:.:), using a given N, and the appropriate parameters 
(i.e. an equation corresponding to (27)). 

(4) Calculate the variance, o’, and from it 6 (using an equation correspond- 
ing to (28)). 

(5) Obtain as many random normal deviates as are desired from the table. 
These deviates (A\’s), may be positive or negative, and represent fractions or 
multiples of the standard deviation distant from the mean. That is, the Gaussian 
deviate .215 corresponds to the number 106 + .215(20) = 110.3, for a normal 
distribution with mean 106 and standard deviation 20. The deviate —2.354 cor- 
responds to the number 106—2.354(20) = 58.9. 

(6) Generate the probability distribution for Ni, obtaining each value 
from the relation 

Nia: = E(Nia1) GA... .... ; st (29) 
By probability distribution, we mean a curve of frequencies of values or ranges 
of values for Nia, against Nia. 

Leslie (1958) has already examined the effect of population size on the dif- 
ference between stochastic and deterministic predictions using Monte Carloing. 
Predicting a mean value for ten replicates, where N. = 15, the deterministic 
model would yield an answer 11% above the correct answer (derived from a 
stochastic model) for New. Where N. = 300, however, the deterministic 
prediction of Ni.» was only 2% over the stochastic prediction. This is an over- 
simplification of Leslie’s results, since he considered several types of stochastic 
models; his paper should be consulted. 

In general, where var [Nr] = 2E [Nu], the coefficient of variation at t+ 
will be 

1000 100¥2x 141 
pr se oe 

Hence, if one population is R times the other, its coefficient of variation 
will be 

141/ ¥ Rx 1 


ii/Vv¥x VR 


aS great as the other. 


On the basis of Leslie’s (1958) investigations, it does not seem worth while to 
consider the further analytic complication of introducing random variables into 
models unless a population has only a few hundred individuals. 
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This concludes our discussion of methods for refining sub-sub-models and 
sub-models. We now digress to consider alternatives to least squares methods 
as means of estimating parameter values in curves. Since most of these methods 
are used rarely, relative to the method of least squares, we will only mention 
them, and give references in case the reader might find a need for one of them. 

R. A. Fisher’s method of maximum likelihood is discussed in most statistical 
text books. The presentation in Hald (1952) is one which should help make the 
concept intuitively clear, and Stevens (1951) outlines the procedure for asymp- 
totic curves. 

Many types of functions do not lend themselves readily to least squares or 
maximum likelihood methods, and for these a great variety of approaches have 
been developed. 

Janisch (1927, 1928, 1932) believed that catenary curves might be of great 
importance in describing biological phenomena which can be understood in terms 
of two or more components. Catenaries can be thought of as special cases of 
equations such as 


Dp i 


x é 
+ A 2e 


2X a3X 
+ A;:e oe 
a,x 
+ ....Ane 

Special methods for estimating parameters in such equations have been 
developed by Gheury de Bray (1928), Grumman (1936) and Walsh (1919). 

Other publications on miscellaneous methods of obtaining parameter values 
for non-linear functions are by Elderton (1938), Hartley (1948), Hotelling 
(1957), Nair (1954), Will (1936) and Wilson and Puffer (1933). 

Very large, complex mathematical functions can be fitted on electronic 
computers, using a variety of techniques. The method of differential correction, 
is outlined by Nielsen (1956, pages 309-313). Box and Coutie (1956) outline an 
iterative procedure on electronic computers for minimizing the sum of squares 
of residuals about a fitted hypersurface. 


a 
y= A 1€ 


We now turn our attention to the problem of developing the best possible 
general sub-model that can be structured at present. In order to do this we must 
first consider which forms of sub-sub-models seem most useful to describe the 
actions of various factors, on the basis of our present knowledge. 

We shall consider appropriate forms for sub-sub-models in the four categories 
of Andrewartha and Birch (1954): weather, food, pathogens and other animals, 
and a place in which to live. 

The effect of interacting temperature and humidity on growth, metabolism 
and survival will never be correctly formulated until we have insight into the 
mode of action of these factors on enzyme kinetics of animals. An encouraging 
beginning has been made on the development of equations which incorporate 
such insight (Johnson, Eyring and Polissar, 1954). However, as a stop-gap 
measure, it may be possible to express the effects of these factors using very 
simple empirical formulas (Fry and Watt, 1957; Pradhan, 1945, 1946a, b; Watt, 
1959b). Any realistic models for the effect of temperature will have to mimic 
the action of fluctuating temperatures. Also, suitable mathematical description 
for the effect of temperature and humidity on desiccation and freezing are 
needed. For the present, the best we can do is to use the following devices as 
sub-sub-models in the sub-models. 

For the effect of fluctuating temperature and humidity on metabolism 
(growth, fecundity, fertility, activity) let us use the symbol Ty. We will under- 
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stand by this a function, incorporating as many independent variables and para- 
meters as are needed. Further research will be needed to determine the 
appropriate form of Tx. 


Similarly, we shall use Ty and T» to indicate apparent mortality due to the 
effect of fluctuating temperature and humidity on freezing and desiccation, res- 
pectively. These symbols describe functions, which to be realistic, must take 
cognizance of acclimatization, rate of change of temperature, adjustment to cold 
temperatures, time of exposure, and most lethal temperature to which the animals 
were exposed (see, e.g. Andrewartha and Birch, 1954; Fry, 1947; Salt, 1950). It 
is clear from Salt and James (1947) that no function is presently available to 
express correctly the effect of temperature on freezing in nature, and the same 
is true for desiccation. 

In the same manner, we shall denote the apparent mortality due to wind and 
rain by W and R. 


Presumably food can affect survival in a number of w ays. For example, food 
plant species or variety, age and density are probably all important. Let us 
denote apparent mortality due to unsuitability of food by F, bearing in mind that 
F would in fact represent a term as in equation (11). 


The effect of pathogens, other animals of the same kind, and other animals 
of other kinds must be represented by a series of sub-sub-models, one for each 
species. Each of these sub-models will be basically similar to equation (9). The 
apparent mortality of pests caused by parasite or predator species i will be 
denoted by Na. The apparent death due to disease by pathogen i will be 
denoted by No, the apparent mortality due to intraspecific competition by Ne, 
and due to interspecific competition by species ias Ne. Intraspecific competition 
will include not only such effects as starvation due to crow ding, and cannibalism, 
but also dispersal on to unsuitable terrain caused by excessive local density (for 
mathematical formulation see Skellam, 1951, and Dempster, 1957). 


We shall use the symbol H to denote apparent mortality caused by unfavor- 
able characteristics of the habitat. This category will include such factors as 
tree dispersion within stand, and isolation of stand. It governs the probability 
that the organism will be killed due to shortage of favorable niches in time of 
need or emergencies. “Favorable niche” here means a niche suitable to fall on, 
to hide in from enemies, a niche which smells unattractive to enemies, or a niche 
which minimizes chances of desiccation and freezing, etc. 


Let us now determine how a generalized sub-model incorporating the afore- 
mentioned factors should be structured, bearing in mind the principles of struc- 
turing outlined in chapter 3. 


First, let us assume that all Nai, Noi, Nc and Nei expressions are governed by 
the effect of fluctuating temperature and humidity on the metabolism of either or 
both of the effector and effected species. Hence we shall write each of these as, 
for examp!e, Na: (Tx). 

Let us assume that two of three attacking species operate mutually 
exclusively. In line with equation (5), their effect can be expressed as 


Nai (Tw) + Naz (Tm) 


Nin : 


where Nu: refers to the number of pest larvae present at the beginning of the 
third instar. 
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Let us also imagine that the third attacking species, and a disease, operate 
independently with respect to each other, and the first two attacking species. 
Following equation (4), we now have a general sub-model of form 


Si = 21 Nar (Tm) + Naz (Tm) i , Nas (Tm , Np: (Tw) | (30 
u = 25 —__—"""— ] P _ —— --—— - 30) 
hg Nin f Nut Nm f 


Now if there is some mortality due to desiccation and wind, to exemplify the 
operation of weather factors, death due to each of these would in turn be 
modified by the accessibility of protective niches. Hence we must denote these 
by Tp» (H) and W (H). It can not be emphasized too much that H would itself 
represent a complex mathematical expression, as would each of Tp and W. 
Symbolism such as Tp (H) therefore means that a complex function (e.g. Tp) is 
itself a function of another complex function, H. Not enough research has been 
done to particularize with certainty the form of any of these functions. 

Combining the factors in (30) with the above two sub-models, we arrive at 
(31) as the final most appropriate form for a sub-model incorporating these sub- 


sub-models. 
Pe ne To(H)| J, _ WOH) 
Nur f Nu f 


—_ Na (Ta) + Naz (Tm) 
Num 


Ff . Naa (Tw) | f _ Noi (Tw) | (31) 


i we Fh Nu f 


The typical product of a few seasons’ field work will be a mixed model, con- 
taining some terms derived through regression analysis, and some derived from 
combined deduction and induction. Such will arise when we can develop 
structural terms for some factors, but not for others. The motive for handling 
an equation in this form is to derive a means of using information gained about 
some factors as an aid in pin-pointing which other types of factors and factor 
interactions need to be incorporated into sub-models. 

For illustrative material, let us assume an equation for egg survival, Sz, where 
there would be in the final deductive model five sub-sub-models, all interacting 
at random with regard to each other, as in equation (4). Equation (32) 1s 
hence merely a generalization of (4). 


ra (: -¥) (: -*:) (: -*) (:-%:) (: -*) 7 (32) 
Ne Ne Ne Ne Ne 

Now suppose M; and M.: can be evaluated, using, for example, biological 
techniques outlined by Miller (1955) and equations outlined by Watt (1949a). 
Suppose, however, Ms, M, and M, can not be evaluated in terms of structural 
sub-sub-models. The problem is to determine, say, which of these three is most 
worthy of expenditure for a medium-sized research program, and hence which is 
of most potential usefulness as an auxiliary control agent. Also, we want to 


determine if it is worth while to undertake field studies on any possible inter- 
actions of the three remaining factors. 
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Having postulated the form (32), we can rewrite this as 


Se 


ns = S ’ = 
Mt) (, _M: s 
Neg Ne 


M; Ms, Ms . MsM, . M;M, 


~.Zen =” 








MiMs MsM.M; 
Ng? Ng? 





Sunn ‘ : (33) 


Equation (32) can be transformed into (33), which will be recognized as a 
particular case of (10), and therefore lends itself to the multiple regression 
approach discussed in chapter 4. We may use the analysis of variance in conjunc- 
tion with regression analysis, to determine which of the effects M;/Nez, etc., and 
interaction effects such as M:M./Nsz* are worthy of further study. 


6. METHODS OF USING MODELS 


Various motives for developing a mathematical model of pest population 
dynamics were given in chapter 2. Let us now reconsider each of these aims, and 
determine how the completed model could be used to attain them. 

It was stated that a model which is sufficiently analytic (ie. which in- 
corporates enough insight into the mechanics of operation of each factor) can be 
used to find optimum contro] agents. Suppose, for example, that the basic 
equation for effectiveness of a parasite is 


1—b 
—aN,P 
Na = PK 1—e 


Suppose, further, that K is a function of body size (e.g. Miller, 1957), and 
temperature and humidity (e.g. Atwal, 1955; Birch, 1953; Burnett, 1954, 1956; 
El-Sawaf, 1956; Menusan, 1934; Payne, 1933). For purposes of illustration, let 
us suppose that the best simple function that can be devised in our present state 
of knowledge, for K, is 


—dx;? aad 
K = (r+sL) \e + He 


where L is the insect’s body length, r, s, d and f are constants characteristic of the 
species, H is the relative humidity, and x, and x; are the differences between any 
observed temperature and two different optimum temperatures. 


Similarly, a, which measures searching efficiency of the species can be 
expressed in terms of sensory-cue following accuracy (A) and, say, four physio- 
logical and biochemical parameters of aerodynamic work output (F,, F:, Fs, F.). 

Finally, b, which measures depression of parasite and predator searching 
efficiency caused by various forms of intraspecies competition pressure, can be 
expressed as a function of anti-superparasitism discriminatory ability, D, A, and 
say, F,, F., Fs, and F.. Inclusion of F:, F:, Fs and F. follows from our assumption 
that increased flight power can overcome the deleterious (superparasitism or 
superpredation) effects of increased attacker density. 
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Bearing these points in mind, (9) may be rewritten as the general equation. 


[ —dx;? —fx,? ] 
= P|(r + sL) e + He 


| 1—b (D, A, Fi, Fo, Fs, "] 
—a (A, Fi, Fo, Fs, Fs) N.P 
1—e (34) 

Now once a structural equation analogous to (5) has been determined for 
each of parasites, predators and diseases, it will be clear precisely what it is about 
each of these three types of agents which governs their effectiveness. 

For example, it would be apparent which metabolic and aerodynamic features 
make for a most effective searcher, and optimum control could be obtained with 
the species that combined these characteristics to the highest degree. Obviously 
the matter is somewhat more complex than this discussion would indicate. To 
illustrate, at endemic pest levels, the best parasites and predators are thorough 
searchers, whereas under pandemic conditions, very high biotic potential is the 
salient desideratum. 

Equations such as (34), a typical sub-sub-model, satisfy the second need for 
mathematical models, in that they clarify research objectives. For example, in 
order to formulate, and obtain parameter values for (34), one would need to 
obtain readings from a large number of parasites in each of several species on 
(a) the length-humidity-temperature-fecundity cause-effect system 
(b) the relation between searching efficiency and the factors which govern it 
(c) depression of searching efficiency and its dependence on parasite density, 

and the factors peculiar to each species which modify the effect of parasite 
density. 

It follows as a corollary statement from the preceding paragraph that another 
need for models, clarification of research objectives is also satisfied by sub-models 
such as (34). In order to know which parameters of a parasite or predator, say, 
need to be measured, we must have done fundamental research on an array of 
species to determine which are relevant governors of the phenomena under con- 
sideration. 

Such research would combine two types of work. First it would be neces- 
sary to measure constants such as a in the field for a great many species. Second, 
it would be necessary to conduct physiological, biochemical and behavioristic 
studies in the laboratory to analyze mechanisms and discover what factors 
determined a. 

Once such research has been done, instead of evaluating parasites and pre- 
dators from all over the world merely by releasing them in the area where they 
are needed and awaiting results of this ‘procedure with mixed hope and trepidation, 
one would need to collect and release only those parasites and predators which 
conform to requirements determined through research such as that afore- 
mentioned. 

The other need for models, and the means by which it can be satisfied, has 
been deliberately deferred to the end of this discussion. Obtaining values of the 

various manipulatable variables that result in minimization of the trend index 
constitutes a difficult mathematical problem. Furthermore, the methods which 
are available for solving such extremum problems have as yet seen essentially no 
use in biology. (Some of them are within the domain of a new branch of mathe- 
matics developed largely in the last seven years, “mathematical programming”, a 
quite different subject than computer programming). 
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Classical and modern mathematics has provided us with seven possible 
approaches to the problem of determining how to maximize or minimize some 
value. Which of these we select in any instance depends on either, or both of, 
the fundamental nature of the problem and the way in which we choose to 
formulate it. We shall now discuss the seven methods very briefly in turn, 
pointing out in each case what characteristics our formulation of the problem 
must have in order for the method to be applicable. 

Some of the methods seem to this author to be patently inapplicable to the 

minimization of a pest’s trend index. However, they are included to add to the 
intelligibility of the discussion, since all seven methods are to some degree con- 
ceptually or methodologically related. 
1. Suppose we wish to minimize the trend index, Ti.:., and we are completely 
free to manipulate any variables which enter into the model for T. Let P, denote 
the ith parasite or predator, D, denote the ith disease organism, W, the ith 
weather factor, and A, the ith stand factor. Let us suppose further that trend 
index may be expressed as some function. 


Tease * £0 a Pay no» Pe, Bay They acs Dh We, We.) Wy Ay Ae «o Me: .....88 


Now we can find the values for each of the independent variables which mini- 
mize Tr. as follows, provided (35) has certain properties. First, it must be 
ditterentiable with respect to each of the independent variab!es, and second, it 
must have a minimum, or various local minima which can be found by iterative 
exploratory procedures. 


We obtain the system of partial differential equations 


oT =f, (P,P ? 
OP, ~ Iy Fay eevee An 

oT ia P,P M 
dA, ee Fe ace ss eccal abe aaesdaaw sates (36) 


Then each equation in (36) is set equal to zero, and all are solved simul- 
taneously for the appropriate values of P,, P: etc. 


Two objections to this model are apparent immediately. First, man does not 
have control over all the relevant independent variables, and second, the simul- 
taneous solution of all the equations in set (36) may raise formidable mathematical 
difficulty. 

However, a principle of operation underlying all subsequent methods is 
exposed. Methods analogous to 1 can tell us, in principle, what values each 
variab!e should take to minimize a pest’s trend index. This implies that the value 
zero for any variable can arise, and hence such methods can, in principle, tell us 
if a contro] agent should not be used at all. This would be true if the deleterious 
effects of an agent on other agents more than nullified its positive effect in 
decreasing survival, fecundity or the proportion of females in the pest species 
(Watt, 1960). It could also happen, for example if an insecticide reduced survival 
but increased fecundity, say (e.g. Hueck et al, 1952; Knutson, 1955; Kuenen, 
1958; Watt, 1960). 

2. Let us now make the problem statement somewhat more complex (and at the 
same time more realistic). Suppose that we wish to minimize the trend index T, 
which is a function of the variables mentioned in 1, plus N:, the number of pests 
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alive just prior to oviposition in year t. Let us assume that we have no control 
over N,, or the W, (weather factors). That is, in any year t we expect to find 
that of the several independent variables which regulate T:.+., some of these are 
beyond our control. This is CASE C of Watt (1955, page 280). In such 
instances, the set of equations corresponding to (36) will contain one equation 
for each independent variable over which man has control. The other in- 
dependent variables will be treated as constants throughout the set, the particular 
values used being those encountered in year t. 

We might speak of the problem posed this way as being one of finding the 
minimum of a function subject to point constraints. 
3. The problem formulation in 2 still isn’t very realistic, because in addition to 
point constraints on solution, there are generally other constraints which are 
somewhat more elaborate. For example, suppose we consider chemical control. 
If dosages sprayed become too great, and if there are too many spray treatments 
per season, a number of consequences follow. First, the chemicals become pro- 
hibitively expensive, and overhead wipes out any profit in growing the apples, 
wheat, trees or other crop. Second, there are deleterious side effects on other 
fauna. Third, legal tolerances for residues of insecticides may be exceeded. The 
same types of considerations apply to cultural control or biological control. In 
the case of forest management, it appears that the trend index of spruce budworm, 
for example, could be minimized if forest stands were sufficiently thinned 
(Morris et al, 1958). However, if the stands were thinned considerably, the 
resultant forest might constitute an inefficient use of available soil, and also the 
thinning process itself could be excessively expensive. In the case of introduced 
predators, parasites, and diseases, too many are prohibitively expensive, and too 
few are ineffective and unduly prone to extinction. The chance of a population 
becoming extinct is given by 

d\* 
(i): 


where b and d are birth and death rates and N is initial population size (Bartlett, 
1956). 

If we now consider the various types of restrictions exemplified above, we see 
that they are interrelated. The maximum amount of money we could spend on 
releasing imported parasites and predators is dependent on the amount we spend 
on other control measures. That is, the total contribution all control agents make 
to overhead must not exceed a certain value. Similarly, some of the deleterious 
side effects of different parts of the spray schedule may be additive. Instead of 
postulating a series of point constraints as in 2, we can formulate the extremum 
problem more realistically by assuming equational constraints. 

Here, the basic equation is 
Baska Eis Fs Oe es Pie occ vc cvweswusue ‘6c eee 
but it is subject to constraints of form 
piP; oa p2P»2 + evccee c3C; = 2700 eeocees nee ed (38 


Here p, denotes the cost per parasite or predator of releasing imported 
entomophagous insects, C,; represents the cost of applying the third chemical 
treatment to a unit, say an acre. The maximum allowable cost of protecting an 
acre, say, is set at 2700. dollars. 

If we pose the problem as in (37), and express the constraints as in (38), the 
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problem can likely be solved using Lagrange multipliers, which are discussed in 
iny text on advanced calculus. 

The three formulations of the problem of minimizing a pest’s trend index 
already given can be handled by classical methods of calculus. The next three 
methods all require some modifications or extensions of classical methods. They 
all have another feature in common. If the reader reflects a moment, he will see 
that the constraint in (38) does not express the idea in the paragraph preceding 
(38). There it was stated, “. . . the total contribution all control agents make to 
overhead must not exceed a certain value”. Equation (38) states that the total 
contribution must equal a certain value. This difference, which might appear 
trifling, and the associated inadequacy of constraints expressed as in (38) con- 
stituted the motivation for developing modern methods of handling extremum 
problems. Now if the reader considers the matter, he will see that almost all 
constraints on control practices must be expressed as either 


P, Sa... (39) 


2 


~ 


piP, + pePs + ...... c3C; 00,.. . (40) 


All 


rather than 


piP; + poPs + ...... c3;C; = 2700. 


It is never necessary that exactly x of a control, or of all controls, or x dollars 
worth of all controls must be used. Rather, it is true that some amount equal to 
or less than x must be spent, or that an amount of DDT equal to or less than x 
must be sprayed, or a number of predators per acre equal to or less than x, but 
equal to or greater than y must be released. 

We will new consider the three methods of solving extremum problems 
which formulate the problem using inequational constraints, as in (39) and (40). 
All these methods are referred to as “mathematical programming”. The first to 
be conceived was “linear programming”, developed by George Dantzig in 1947, 
and published by Koopmans (1951). The methods have largely been applied to 
problems in operations research and econometrics occuring in business, industry, 
and analysis of national economy. 

4. If we are willing to assume a linear basic equation (as in (37)), and linear 
inequational constraints, the minimization of trend index can be regarded as a 
problem in linear programming (Dorfman, et al, 1958; Gass, 1958; Kemeny et al, 
1957; Koopmans, 1951; Vajda, 1956). However, this is again not a realistic way 
in which to formulate our problem. The one fact of which we can be most 
certain is that the trend index equation will not be even approximately linear. 
Many of the sub-sub-model processes will decrease in rate as asymptotes are 
reached, as in equation (9). 

5. Where basic equations are non-linear, in some cases it will be possible to 
use a method analogous to linear programming called non-linear programming 
(Arrow et al, 1958; Dorfman et al, 1958; Kuhn and Tucker, 1951). Not enough 
is known yet about the possible form of sub-sub-models, sub-models and models to 
know if this general approach will be applicable. However, its assumptions are 
markedly more realistic for this problem than those of the previous four 
formulations. 

6. In all the cases to this point, we have assumed that the problem could be 
formulated in the most useful and realistic fashion by considering only one time 
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interval, ttot + 1. However, there is a quite different way of looking at insect 
pest control. This will become apparent if we reconsider equation (37) 


Teoes ™ E(Ng, Paces Paig cs0cessee Aa) 


Now as a result of setting certain of the independent variables equal to 
specified variate-values, and as a result of the remaining independent variables 
(weather, etc.) taking certain values, in year t, (37) yields a value for Tru. But 
this value in turn defines N.u, since from equation (1), 


Nias = Terror Ne . ewe ..(41) 


Also, similar equations to (41) could be developed for certain of the 
independent variables, such as parasites and predators. In other words, we have, 
in part, a closed system. Or, Ni.» may be thought of not only as a function of 
what h-: ppened and what was done in year t + n, but what happened and what 
was done in t + n—1, t + n—2,t + n—3, etc. 

The formulations of the trend-index-minimization problem we have con- 
sidered to this point can be thought of as single-stage decision processes; we are 
now going to consider a formulation of the problem as a multi-stage decision 
process. 

Suppose we try to kill an insect pest by annihilating it at one time. Is this 
the best way to kill a pest? A sweeping generalization is not possible, but on 
the other hand, there is reason to think that a one-shot extermination is not best. 
In the first place, on a posteriori grounds it is probably impossible (e.g. Wolcott, 
1958) and in the second instance, equations such as (9) suggest that control 
agents can become very much less efficient per unit, and hence very much more 
expensive per unit, when many units are put into operation at once. Hence it 
may be better to stagger control over time. A theory is needed to determine if 
such staggering constitutes an optimum allocation of resources, and Bellman’s 
(1957) “dynamic programming” may be the answer to this need. 

Now suppose we were to consider insect pest control as a multi-stage- 
allocation process. That is, we ask ourselves how we want to allocate money for 
combatting insects within seasons, and from season-to-season. If we have n years, 
or n parts of a season, for any one of which we can try m different control 
practices, the orthodox classical procedure is to consider the long-term trend index 
as a function of mn variables. Now clearly, such an approach to insect pest 
control would swamp even the largest computers existing or proposed. We 
would feed into the computer the routine for computing T:.:.. given the mn 
variables. Then we would feed in, say 20"" combinations of variate values, 20 
for each of the mn variables. Obviously, for m=10 and n=10, the resultant 
number of T;.:.. values to be determined, 20", is too large for this to be a feasible 
approach. 

Bellman’s proposal is that we look at the multi-stage allocation process as n 
single-stage decisions of m independent variables each. The way he does this is 
to analyze the form of the function relating outcomes at the nth stage to decisions 
at the n—1 th stage. In effect, what this amounts to is replacing a single mn- 
dimensional decision process, as considered from a fixed point in time, by n 
m-dimensional decision processes as considered from amy point in time. 

In short, the result of our discussion of methods for formulating the trend 
index minimization problem is that non-linear programming and dynamic pro- 
gramming seem like the most realistic ways to view the problem. 

However, we must face up to an unpleasant possibility. Both these methods 
lie at the outermost limits of current knowledge and experience in applied mathe- 
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matics. Furthermore, the specific problems they have been shown to be capable 
of handling are extremely simple relative to problems that may arise in the real 
biological world. Suppose that an analytic solution of the extremum problem 
for pest’s trend indices is impossible, due to insurmountable mathematical dif- 
ficulties encountered. What do we do then? 


Fortunately, there is another avenue of attack available to us. When Bellman 
(1957) talks about the formidable computing job of calculating minima or 
maxima for T ¢.:2, he is referring to the case in which one would simply search 
every cell of the mn-dimensional space within which T;... occurs to locate 
inflexion points. Now as Box and others have pointed out recently, it is not 
necessary to locate maxima by such a prodigal computing effort. (Box, 1954; 
Box and Wilson, 1951; Box and Youle, 1955). Computers can be used to locate 
maxima in n-dimensional surfaces by sequential maxima-hunting strategies (Box 
and Coutie, 1956). Box’s ideas have been applied in a biological study by Hader 
et al (1957) and Moore et al (1957). 


7. THE FIELD PROGRAM DICTATED BY THE MODEL 


Suppose a specific insect species is a pest, and administrators feel that a field 
program is required to obtain data useful in controlling the species. How should 
a program be designed to collect data satisfying input desiderata of mathematical 
models as outlined herein? 

Above all, the researcher should be realistic in planning a field program, and 
tailor the amount of work done to the aims of the study, the complexity of the 
phenomenon, and the accuracy requirements. Too much or too little information 
is wasteful. 

“If we really don’t need much information, or a high degree of predictive 
reliability, it is wasteful to use a research plan based’ on the more complex types 
of models, since these require an expensive, comprehensive program of data 
collection. Conversely, if we do require a high degree of predictive reliability, 
and a lot of information about the population dynamics of the . . . species, we can 
not expect to achieve these ends unless we are prepared to maintain a costly and 
extensive field program. Furthermore, it should be emphasized that the complex, 
expensive program will probably have to be kept in operation for at least 20 years, 
before it justifies its existence, in order that enough data can be collected to sort 
out the effects of all the independent variables, and study the pattern of the way 
in which they interact. Finally, the whole program will have to collect data at 
a sufficiently high rate that the results of the work will not defy analysis due to 
small-sample error.” (Watt, 1959). 

While the material in this monograph can not be applied completely until 
10 or more years of data are in, information from the beginning should be col- 
lected so that it is possible to apply such methods of analysis. Otherwise, the 
study may have represented many years of wasted public moneys; any Statistician 
who has consulted for field biological groups at the end, rather than the begin- 
ning of such studies can name many instances of waste. 

Let us consider first the effect of complexity of the phenomenon on the 
necessary volume of replication. It is clear that there is indeed a real difference 
in the number of factors regulating pest populations. This number may be very 
large as in the case of spruce budworm (Morris et al, 1958) and grasshoppers 
(Spencer, 1958), or very small, as in the case of the oystershell scale in the 
Annapolis Valley. Given a rough estimate of the number of factors, we may 
arrive at an approximate estimate of the number of units of data required as 
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follows. (Here, a data unit is meant as a series of measurements on a plot for 
one year, each measurement to be based on a set of replicates). 

Suppose we were trying to define the mathematical form of a relationship 
between a dependent variable Y and one independent variable X:. Any curve, 
from a circle to a straight line, can be drawn through two points, and clearly we 
need eight or more points to discriminate between alternative hypotheses about 
the form of Y = f (X;, ). Now if we had two independent variables, clearly the 
number of sets of values for Y, X: and X. we would need is closer to 8* than 8. 
Hence, for a very elaborate model involving n independent variables, the goal we 
should be aiming for is about 8" sets of data. 


However, not only is the number of sets of measurements critical, but also 
the distribution in space and time of sampling effort. Sampling plots should be 
so chosen as to cover the widest possible variety of combinations of values for 
the complete set of independent variables. That is, while we are committed, in 
a large scale exploration of interacting natural phenomena, to work within the 
conceptual statistical framework of a sample survey, rather than a designed 
experiment, we try to choose plots so we have, insofar as possible, a factorial 
experiment. 

For each plot, sampling should be continued for as many years as possible. 

Also, there is no point in studying three plots for three years, then dropping 
one and starting another, then similarly switching the other two the followi ing 
vear. The study must have continuity, in that the same plots are studied each 
year. Otherwise, whoever analyzes the data finds himself in the logically 
untenable position of trying to analy ze an effect at one site as a function of cause 
at another site the previous | year. Some scientists have an unfortunate habit of 
allowing their curiosity to run away w ith their common sense. By this I mean 
that as field programs run for more and more years, the staff becomes curious 
about what they would find if they sampled other locales. Finally, they become 
so burdened with work that they have to discontinue sampling at the locales 
where they initiated the program. The result is that there 1s, at termination of 
20-years work, no more than a few years sampling data at any one site. This 
author has seen and heard of such tragically wasteful calamities befalling a great 
number and variety of studies. As a “general rule, if insight into mechanisms is 
the aim, intensive work at a few sampling sites is much more rewarding than 
extensive work at a great many. 

Very careful field work will be necessary to ensure that all relevant factors 
are selected for study. A serious error has been committed if either not enough, 
or too many factors are studied over several decades. The former will prevent 
the standard error of estimate from being small, the latter will be wasteful. 

A major aim of field work should be to maximize the useful information out- 
put for a given amount of field work expended. This can be done by using the 
analysis of variance to determine where the bulk of the sampling error originates 
then designing the field work accordingly (Bancroft and Brindley, 1958; L eRoux 
and Reimer, 1959; Morris, 1955). — and Franklin’s (1954) discussion of 
mode!s for obtaining variance components is particularly detailed. Once com- 
ponents of variance attributable to each level of an experimental or survey hier- 
archy of levels have been estimated, these can be used in cost functions to either 
minimize the total cost of obtaining a given variance or minimize the total 
sampling variance for a given cost (Bancroft and Brindley, 1958; Bennett and 
Franklin, 1954; Hansen, Hurwitz and Madow, 1953; LeRoux and Reimer, 1959; 
Morris, 1955). 
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It has been deemed unwise to present the theory and examples of its applica- 
tion to actual entomological situations here. Any explanation less than a very 
comp'ete one would be misleading, since the estimation of variance components 
is an excellent example of a field in which a little knowledge is dangerous. How- 
ever, a complete explanation would add a very long section to this work, and 
would merely repeat what has been thoroughly discussed already by Bennett and 
Franklin. This very excellent book is w holeheartedly recommended as a most 
suitable, comprehensive introduction to the theory of analy sis of variance for the 
biologist. 


Three types of pitfalls await the entomologist intending to use elaborate 
applications of the analysis of variance, and he should note these rubrics carefully. 


A. The analysis of variance will not yield accurate estimates of variance com- 
ponents if certain of the assumptions on which the method is based are badly 
violated. Transformations may be necessary to correct this situation. The four 
basic assumptions underlying the method are as follows. 


1. The effects of, say, plots, trees within plots, and levels within trees must 
be additive. 


Nm 


Variances and covariances must be homogeneous (the same from class 
to class, etc.). 


The distribution must be normal. 
4. The residuals must be random. 


Violation of assumption 3 is not generally important. Whether or not it is 
most important to correct for violation of 1 or 2 is a contentious point, but where 
analysis of variance is being done primarily to obtain estimates for components 
of variance, it is most important to comply with assumption 1. In general, the 
transformation log (x + 1) will be suitable for entomological data. This follows 
from the fact that population growth is geometric, not arithmetic and different 
counts in different places result from different geometric growth rates. An 
excelent discussion of transformations suitable for the biologist, is by Quenouille 

(1950, chapter 8). Tukey (1949) outlines a test for non- -additivity and Hamaker 
(1955) illustrates its use. One of the tests mentioned by the above authors should 
be applied before the decision is made to make any particular transformation. 
Also, some judgement and experience will be helpful in determining if any trans- 
formation at all is worth the effort. In general, trans’ ‘ormations are not worth- 
while if (a) the data do not cover a very wide range of values, and (b) the 
sampling scheme developed from variance components using cost functions 
emp'oys a crude assignment of effort to different cases within one hierarchical 
level. For example, if we derive a sampling scheme which states that we sample 


2 branches per tree and 8 trees per plot, these numbers scarcely justify a very 
high number of significant digits in the variances from which they are c calculated. 
Some experimenting with dummy sets of figures will show how much accuracy in 
estimates of variance components is worthwhile, and hence, whether trans- 
formation is necessary. 


B. The biologist should note carefully that different computational formulas 
for the analysis of variance are required, depending on the nature of the sampling 
scheme with respect to the population under study. The first mode of classit ying 
models for the analysis of variance divides them into three categories, convention- 
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ally referred to as models of type I, II and III. Their definitions follow, in terms 
of the simple equation, 


Xie =u+h+ ac ’ 


in which x:« represents any observation « in class i, u is the mean for all classes. 
6, is the additional effect associated with class i, and «« is a random variable 
representing the variation of the i«th observation from mu + f,, the mean value 
for the ith class. 

I. If f, is regarded only as the mean value for the ith class examined, and no 
information is to be inferred from all the B, to means of unmeasured classes, model 
type I is appropriate. 

II. If the #6, are regarded as a random sample from an infinite population of 
possible values of 61, we can estimate the variance of the population of all pos- 
sible f,’s. 

III. If the 6, are regarded as a random sample from a finite population of [,’s, 
model type III is adopted. 


C. A second mode of classifying models depends on whether we are dealing with 

crossed or nested classifications, or variants or mixtures of these. If we have four 

levels in a tree, and within each of these sample four compass quadrants, so that 
the north quadrants are on top of each other, we have a p X q crossed classifica- 
tion. It will probably be appropriate in the analysis of variance model to intro- 

duce an interaction term for such cases. That is, we expect the effect of a 

branch in the north quadrant to be different depending on which level the 

quadrant is in. Now if within the ith level, of p levels and jth quadrant, of q 

quadrants, we sample n branches, this is not a crossed classification of form 

p X q Xn. This is because the «th branch in the ijth quadrant is no more 

similar to the «th branch in the (i + 1) (j + 1) th quadrant than it is to the 

(« + 1)th branch. We have only taken a random sample of branches from each 

quadrant, and here we have a nested classification, within a crossed classification. 

To summarize, before using the analysis of variance to obtain variance 
components, the biologist should ask himself these questions: 

(1) DoI need a transformation, and if so, which one? If there does seem to be 
a need for one, does the effort involved in converting my data seem justified 
by the increased accuracy of the results? 

(2) Which model should I use, I, Hl or Tl? , 

(3) Am I dealing with nested, crossed or mixed classifications? 

The reader should be reassured at this stage that all problems will not require 
intensive effort by large teams for indefinite periods of time. After a few years 
work has been done, it may become clear, that one, or a small number of factors 
are “key” factors which regulate the pest’s trend index from year to year 
(Morris, 1959). 

A relatively inconspicuous factor may be regulating the population, if it is 
the only one which is density-dependent. The fact that an important factor may 
not account for much of the average year-to-year mortality emphasizes the need 
for a relatively thorough study of the relevant factors in the exp!oratory phase of 
a field program. If only the factors contributing to the bulk of the average 
year-to-year mortality are measured, the actual regulatory, or “pacemaker” 
independent variable may not be studied at all. 

Some hypothetical figures will illustrate how the key factor may at first 
examination seem quantitatively insignificant. Suppose that non-key factors 
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cause an average of 94% mortality from year to year while a key factor causes 
0 to 6° , depending on the pest density. Then, where 98% mortality allows a 
population to maintain itself at equilibrium, 94% + 2% yields a trend ‘index of 2 
(from (100-96) /2), 94% +- % yields a trend index of i, and 94% + 5% yields 
a trend index of .5. 

A very recent review by Morris (1960) stresses that the sampling plan should 
be determined by the precise aim of the sampling program. 

A common problem in insect sampling seems worthy of special consideration 
here. The effect of n different insecticides on the pests on n different varieties 
of, say, potatoes is investigated by laying out a Latin square of n* plots. The 
conceptual unit of study is the plot. However, we can obtain a great deal more 
information about the experimental results by analyzing data on individual plants 
separately, i in addition to performing the usual analysis ‘of variance. The follow- 
ing argument will explain w hy. 


Suppose we have 100 plants per plot, and a complete census of a plot shows 
that it contains 300 phytophagous insects of species A, yielding an average of 3 
per p!ant. This mean of 3 could represent a great variety of biological situations, 
but to make the point, we shall consider only three highly improbable possibilities. 
(1) 3 of A on each of the 100 plants. 

(2) 300f A on each of 10 plants. 
(3) 300 of A on one of the 100 plants. 


Ultimate total plant destruction will be greatest in case (1), because here there 
will be virtually no intraspecific competition and the food consumption per 
individual A will be ata maximum. However, 3A per plant may not be enough 
phytophagous insects to erode the homeostatic capability of the plant to adjust 
for damage (assuming such capability exists). In case (2), the effectiveness per 
A will be lower due to intraspecific competition, but even so, 30 individuals per 
each of 10 plants may be enough to destroy 10 plants. In case (3), the effective- 
ness per A will be at a minimum due to intraspecific competition and the ultimate 
total destruction will probably be considerably less than in case (2). The fore- 
going argument is most valid for completely sessile organisms, least valid for 
highly mobile organisms. 

The point is that the plant is a more meaningful unit of study in such cases 
than the plot. The best method of analysis would appear to be to set up a 
regression equation in which plant destruction for any plant is expressed as a 
function of the organisms present on the plant prior to treatment, and treatment. 

This argument can be amplified by considering the interaction of chemical 
treatment and entomophagous insects. A mean of, say, one predator per plant 
in a plot has very different biological significance depending on how the predators 
are distributed amongst plants. The predators, as the phytophagous insects, are 
subject to intraspecific competition pressure. All other things being equal, 100 
predators will accomplish much more predation if they are sparsely distributed 
than if they are all aggregated in a small number of clumps. 


8. POSSIBLE CRITICISMS OF THE MODEL APPROACH 


A number of criticisms can be levelled at the model approach to insect pest 
control, in principle. Three of these are of particular importance. 

The first criticism is that the aims of this approach are much too ambitious, 
and indeed, are simply unattainable. The answer to this point is that it is much 
too early to know if the ends are attainable or not, and furthermore, it really does 
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not affect the answer as to whether the effort is worthwhile. The inherent value 
in this approach is that in addition to a single large payoff at the end of the field 
research program (optimum control), there is a pay off for each step in research 
completed (improvement in control). Also, not only is the yield from each part 
of the program independent of the yield from the whole program, but it is also 
partially independent of the yield from other parts of the program. That is, 
additional insight into the factors which govern parasite effectiveness is valuable, 
even if we do not concurrently gain additional insight into the factors governing g 
insecticide effectiveness, and vice versa. It is also noteworthy that it is just as 
expensive to have N men working on various bits of a model, and hence in such a 
manner that the bits can not ultimately be integrated, as it is to have them work- 
ing cooperatively on an integrated program. 

The second major criticism that can be raised against the use of models in 
insect pest control is that of Thompson (1939, page 380). His entire discussion 
is well worth very careful study, but one paragraph gives the general flavour 
of his argument. 

He states, “It is difficult and indeed unwise to set any limits to the usefulness 
and practical application of mathematics and especially of an instrument as 
powerful as the infinitesimal calculus; but so far as the writer can see, there is, in 
the last analysis, no way of developing a method that can reduce to manageable 
form the appalling complexity of natural factors or smooth out their unpredict- 
able irregularities. When the mathematicians can produce a system enabling us to 
predict the climatic conditions rext year, next week, or even tomorrow, and 
reduce their fluctuations to mathematical laws, we may begin to talk about 
mathematical theories of natural populations. It does not seem that they are 
likely to do this very soon.’ 

‘Now this point is very cogent, important, and relevant, and should be care- 
fully considered. An instance of how important, quantitatively, unpredictable 
weather or other changes can be is given by a life table on spruce budworms 
(Morris and Miller, 1954, p. 288). Here the expected trend index was 36%, but 
the actual index was 330%, due to invasion by adult moths. 

It seems to this writer that whether or not Thompson’s point implies that 
model construction is a waste of time depends on what we want to do with 
models. If they are for precise, short-term, local prediction, then they are 
doomed to be grossly disappointing because of chance elements. If they are for 
long-term average predictions over wide areas, they will appear to be considerably 
more useful. (See, for example, Miller, 1959). 

Also, the meaningful and useful question to ask is not, “low do we optimize 
control, regardless of environmental (including weather) conditions?”, but “How 
do we optimize control for given expecte -d average conditions in the field?”. As 
explained in chapter 6, we seek an optimum bounded by constraints, and mathe- 
matical model-building and manipulation is the only precise, accurate means by 
which we can determine this optimum. 

As Scriven (1959) has clearly pointed out, the fact that a theory is of little 
use in prediction, due to the inherent inpredictability of independent variables, 
does not mean that it is useless for explanation. It would have been impossible 
to predict that dinosaurs would become extinct without knowing that the 
climate would change. Yet this does not invalidate the theory that evolution 
is controlled by natural selection. Similarly, a theory can explain why one 
parasite is usually better than another in a particular environment, without 
predicting exactly what the relative fates of the two parasites will be in any 
particular year. 
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A third criticism that can be levelled against the use of mathematical models 
in biology is that it is difficult or impossible to determine which model best 
explains a particular process. For example, Watt (1959a) and Holling (1959) 
have both proposed reasonable explanations as to why the curve for numbers of 
hosts or prey attacked bends over as the number vulnerable to attack is increased. 
However, all such conflicts between models can be resolved by collecting more, 
and different kinds of data. In many such cases it will probably turn out that the 
final model contains elements of two or more of the models which preceded it. 
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